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THE WOMEN’S CLUBS OF MANCHESTER. 


By Mertie Alice Emerson, B. A. 


PON the summit of yonder 

| distant hill methinks I see a 
maiden, standing in statu- 

esque dignity, her face and 

figure illumined by the mellow light 
which the glory of the departing sun 
sheds upon her. See her as she 
turns her eyes to the horizon where 
the radiant orb still lingers, unwill- 
ing to lose sight of the beautiful 
vision. Behind her lies a long and 
devious pathway, stretching down 
through the dim vista of the past 
and lighted here and there with some 
beacon light of achievement which 
has helped her to trace her course, 
until, at last, she has gained the 
eminence from which she can look 
back upon the scenes of her labor 
and her care. Before her lies an- 
other stretch of country, transformed 
now by the shafts of light, but here 
the pathway grows less and less dis- 
tinct, until it, too, is finally lost in 
the mists of uncertainty. The pres- 
ent only seems real to this solitary 
maiden, yet, as she meditates, the 
varying emotions which are regis- 
tered upon her facile countenance are 


indicative of the changing scenes 
which she has witnessed. You ask 
me who she is—this royal princess, 
who, from her lofty station, looks 
down upon the vacillating fortunes 
of struggling humanity? Her name 
is History, and the crest of the hill 
upon which she stands is the bound- 
ary line between the old and the new. 
The last faint glimmers of the light 
of a receding century bathe her with 
their parting beams. 

But what sees she, as with the 
glance of retrospection she scans the 
broad and varied country at her feet? 
On the very horizon she sees confu- 
sion, and hears the faint echoes of 
the stirring scenes of the French 
Revolution. She sees mothers and 
daughters employed from morn till 
eve in their household duties. She 
sees them as they manufacture all 
the materials for clothing, brave and 
uncomplaining at their narrow lot. 
Without social life, with few oppor- 
tunities for travel or learning, with 
only an occasional visit to the nearest 
centres of civilization, with hardly 
any books, the women lived, happy 
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in their privileges as home-makers. 
As the glance travels nearer the 
point of observation the pathway 
widens, the opportunities for culture 
increase. Science makes phenome- 
nal discoveries, new avenues for labor 
are opened, woman finds herself com- 
ing to be recognized as a factor in 
not only social but intellectual and 
economic life, until, at length, she 
stands in the unassailable position 
which she holds to-day. 

If such is the general record which 
the genius of History makes of the 
advancing years, the historian of a 
single line of progress finds the trend 
of events to be little different. Es- 
pecially is this true in the realm of 
women’s clubs which have now be- 
come prominent features of city and 
country life. New Hampshire is not 
behind in these matters, and has a 
large number of active and progres- 
sive clubs which are each year add- 
ing to the culture of the state. In 
point of numbers Manchester leads 
the list, having nineteen clubs con- 
nected with the Federation, beside 
many other clubs with varying ob- 
jects, which have not affiliated them- 
selves with the organized body. 


THE MANCHESTER FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


is a nucleus around which the broad- 
er interests and activities of the indi- 
vidual clubs have gathered. It owes 
its inception to the lofty ambitions 
and broad sympathies of many promi- 
nent ladies in the city, having been 
organized chiefly through the ini- 
tiative of the Manchester Shakes- 
peare club, that brilliant star which 
gleamed so long in solitary beauty in 
the dawn of club life, while under the 
presidency of Mrs. Lydia A. Scott. 


THE WOMEN’S CLUBS 





OF MANCHESTER. 





Mrs. Lydia A. Scott 


Past President of the Shakespeare Club, 


and Prosector of the Federation. 


Formally organized in 1895, for two 
years it was under the able direction 
of Mrs. Melusina Varick. In 1895 
it was federated and has gone on in- 
creasing in strength and numbers 
until to-day there are 350 ladies en- 
rolled upon its books. Mrs. Varick 
was succeeded by Mrs. Olive Rand 
Clarke, who performed the various 
duties devolving upon her with care 
and satisfaction, thereby winning for 
herself the gratitude of the members. 
Mrs. Lucia Mead Priest, the present 
incumbent, is now serving her sec- 
ond term in the capacity of president. 
Through her earnest and persevering 
efforts the affairs of the Federation 
have been administered in an econo- 
mical and business-like way, and the 
organization has become a powerful 
factor in elevating the standards of 
taste in the city. 

Although not formed until after the 
organization of many of the clubs, it 
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has gained support from them and 
has brought great advantages with 
it. Its object is broadly altruistic 
and not selfish as some may be led to 
suppose. Its transcendent aim is to 
bring to the women connected with 
it, and to the community at large, 
educational advantages accruing 
from concerts and lectures which 
otherwise would be beyond their 
reach. Through the lectures, which 
embrace all the departments of hu- 





Mrs. Susie E. Had 


Recording Secretary of the Federation. 


man thought, the mind is broadened 
and the horizon enlarged. Science, 
literature, art, music, and sociology 
all find a place upon its programmes. 
Such names as those of Prof. Will- 
iam F. Ward, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
the scientist, Prof. Carleton Black of 
literary fame, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Margaret De- 
land, the Adamowskis, the Dannreu- 
ther Quartette, are exponents of lib- 
eral and advanced research in the 
arts and sciences. These deep think- 
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ers, and broadly educated men and 
women, authorities in their respec- 
tive departments, bring to their hear- 
ers, and thus to the community, new 
ideas otherwise unattainable. In 
saying this has been the effect, one 
does not simply philosophize, for tan- 
gible results have already been at- 
tained. The progress has, of course, 
been gradual, since such ends can- 
not be immediately attained. 


“* We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to its summit round by round.”’ 


It has been the custom for the Fed- 
eration to hold its meetings on the 
third Thursday in each month, lec- 
tures and concerts not being confined 
to these evenings. The policy of 
those in authority has always been to 
keep the membership fee as low as 
possible, so that no aspiring mind 
should be denied the privilege of 
culture because unable to pay the 





Miss Minnie E. Putney 


Treasurer of the Federation. 
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price of attaining it. Their motto 
might well be ‘‘ The greatest good 
to the greatest number.’’ Since this 
is true, the Federation has been 
somewhat hampered in its philan- 
thropic work by lack of funds. This 
year, however, no such obstacle was 
allowed to bar the path of progress, 
for the ladies, with a spirit born of 
firm determination, scaled the barriers 
of difficulty and carried their plans to 
a successful fruition. 

Recognizing the fact that the hope 
of a nation lies in its youth, the 
ladies conceived the idea of provid- 
ing an environment of culture and 
refinement, where the child mind 
would be free to imbibe the elevat- 
ing thoughts and influences which 
come from the contemplation of beau- 
tiful pictures and the companionship 
of good books. With this end in 
view they planned a chicken-pie sup- 
per, which, although it entailed al- 
most Herculean effort, ended in one 
grand success. Fully goo were 


-served, and the $245 realized, to- 


gether with additional donations 
from friends, will be used for fitting 
up a reading-room for children in the 
city library, where they may have 
free access to the books, and may feel 
that the place is theirs for use. 

Such is the record of the Federa- 
tion. Its history is one of evolution ; 
the future, undoubtedly, has great 
things in store for it. Devoid of the 
spirit of self-aggrandizement, it works 
quietly and unboastingly to under- 
mine the base and strengthen the 
pure and noble in human life. Per- 
severance has accomplished wonders 
in the past, and the record of the fu- 
ture will be no lower one. The goal 
is far away, but energy and patience 
are bringing it nearer, and the hope 


shines brightly as the morning star 
that the time is not far distant when 
this unassuming leaven shall have 
completed its work and a higher 
standard of taste and appreciation 
will be established throughout the 
city. 

As the whole is the sum of all its 
parts, so the Federation is made up 
of individual clubs, which are or- 
ganized units. These have a long 
and varied history, reaching over a 
period of twenty-seven years, and the 
record is one of which each has rea- 
son to feel proud, as he who reads 
the following will realize. 

No poet is more reverenced and 
has more devotees bowing in adora- 
tion before his shrine than the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, the bard of 
Avon, who has created for us a new 
world with elves and fairies, men and 
women, kings and queens, all in de- 
lightful companionship. Search 
where you will it would not be easy 
to find a company of ladies more de- 
voted in their reading and their 
study of this genius than those who 
compose the 


MANCHESTER SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 


that morning star which heralded the 
rising dawn of club life. It was or- 
ganized in 1873, and its inception 
was the informal meeting of six 
ladies, — Mrs. Sarah S. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Lizzie B. James, Mrs. Hannah 
Lewis, Mrs. Ellen Ham, Mrs. Nellie 
M. Blonquist, and Mrs. Etta F. 
Shepherd, who banded themselves 
together for elocutionary study under 
the direction of Mrs. Irene Huse. 
Early, through the influence of their 
teacher, the attention of these ladies 
was directed to Shakespeare, and 
from that time on he kas been the 
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Miss Sarah J. Green 


President of the Shakespear Cine, 


centre of their work. Six years after 
this little coterie came together they 
joined to themselves six other kin- 
dred spirits and formed a regular or- 
ganization under the present name. 
The membership has now increased 
to twenty-five, and Miss Sarah J. 
Green holds the office of president 
which Mrs. Lydia A. Scott held for 
many years with much credit to her- 
self and to the club. The literary 
director, who so ably arranges all the 
programmes, is Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Dougal, who has also been connected 
with the club for many years. The 
ladies have labored long and well 
upon their favorite study, not only 
reading, but analyzing and consider- 
ing intensively the most minute de- 
tails. Yet they find opportunities 
for other things, for it was this club 
which took the initial step toward 
forming the City Federation. They 
have also given a set of the Rolfe 
‘*Shakespeare’’ to the Manchester 
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high school in honor of one of their 
members, Mrs. Elizabeth H. A. Wal- 
lace, who was the first graduate of 
that institution. 

Each year the club holds an out- 
ing and banquet at some chosen 
place, and the toasts which are there 
offered are worthy to come from 
ladies who have spent long years in 
study of the great master of English 
dramatic poetry. Year by year the 
members go on delving more deeply 
into Shakespearean lore, and furnish- 
ing their minds with the philosophy 
and the expression which have a 
perennial richness. The first ladies’ 
club to be organized in the state, 
this organization bears its honor with 
humility, and earnestly, yet quietly, 
seeks to do its part toward lifting hu- 
manity from the valley of ignorance 
to the high plane of intellectual liter- 
ary appreciation, where 


‘“* The eye sees the world as one grand plain 
And one boundless reach of sky.’’ 





Miss Elizabeth McDouga 


Literary Director of the Shakespeare Club. 
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THE REVIEW 


is one of the clubs which is purely 
literary in character. Its primal or- 
ganization was accomplished in 1887, 
and since that time the twenty mem- 
bers have devoted their leisure to the 
study of history, literature, and au- 
thors. Beginning with the pioneers 
in these various lines, the study has 
been carried through successive sea- 


club meets Thursday evenings, and 
is at present led by the president, 
Miss Minnie E. Littlefield. 

This is the ninth year which the 
members of the 


MANCHESTER MUSICAL CLUB 


have spent in the congenial study of 
the lives and achievements of the 
masters of harmony, who have made 
the world richer and better through 





Miss Minnie E. Littlefield 


President of the Review Club. 


sons according to its natural develop- 
ment. The speed has not been regu- 
lar, however, for during two winters 
the members lingered, that they 
might study the lives and fortunes of 
the immortal characters who live 
eternally upon the pages of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. This year the time 
has been devoted to French litera- 
ture and history, and the papers pre- 
sented show that it is no superficial 
study which the members put upon 
the subjects assigned to them. The 


Miss Bessie M. Christophe 


President of the Manchester Musical Cinb. 


their earnest efforts. The object of 
this club, which was organized 
October 28, 1891, is ‘‘ improvement 
on musical matters, and a more thor- 
ough knowledge of musical history, 
as well as a consideration of national 
music and current events.” All kinds 
of music come into the course, one 
or more evenings being devoted to 
each. As far as possible illustrations 
of both the vocal and the instru- 
mental music studied are given by 
the members. The fact that the 
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club has continued its earnest work 
through the successive years shows 
that the members, all of whom are 
musicians of some note, realize the 
value of broader and more general 
study, and the results attained show 
that the time has not been misspent. 
Miss Bessie Christophe is president 
of the organization. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


is no misnomer in the case of the 
club of that name which first met as 
an organized body in 1892, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Evelyn French 
Johnson. With a membership lim- 
ited to fifteen, the ladies have taken 
up the study of the current topics of 
the day and their relation to the his- 
tory of the world. One meeting in 
each mouth is devoted to the reading 
and careful study of one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, the other meetings 
being occupied with papers on vari- 
ous subjects. From time to time in 
the course of its existence the club 
has given musicals, and each year 
they give a reception to their gentle- 
men friends. The present president 
is Mrs. Elizabeth S. Sawyer, and the 
work is thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously done. When the social side is 
allowed prominence it proves all the 
more enjoyable for the labor which 
has gone before. 


THE OUTLOOK CLUB 


is now enjoying the seventh year of 
its existence, a period of time which 
has been marked by individual and 
collective development, as well as 
one which is rich in pleasant memo- 
ries. The first president was Miss 
Martha Hubbard, while the club was 
first started by Mrs. Frank Forsaith. 
It was originally designed as a neigh- 
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borhood social reading club, but after 
a short trial it was found that the 
best work could not be done unless 
there was organization. Accordingly 
the ladies met for that purpose in 
1893, and since that time have striven 
to realize the ideal of a more com- 
plete knowledge of the ruling topics 
of the day as well as the training of 
the mind through discussion, and the 
attainment of a vision of the practi- 





Miss Martha Hubbard 


Corresponding Secretary of the Federation. 
First President of the Outlook Club. 
cal life of humanity. This club was 
one of the charter members of the 
Manchester City and the New Hamp- 
shire State Federation, and has al- 
ways been among the foremost in the 
rank and quality of its work. Dur- 
ing the early years of its existence 
much time was given to parliament- 
ary drill, and through this medium 
the efficiency of the members as pre- 
siding officers was greatly increased. 
A distinguishing feature of the pro- 
gramme is the assignment of some 
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foreign country to each member at 
the beginning of the club year, the 
politics and events in which that 
member is to follow up throughout 
the year, and report on the same at 
specified times to the club. There is 
usually one paper upon some general 
topic at each meeting, with shorter 
discussions of minor questions. The 
membership is limited to fifteen 
ladies who are banded together by a 
common interest and who seek the 
highest good of society at all times 
under the leadership of the president, 
Miss Nancy N. Bunton. 

‘‘Art is the outward expression of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
the crown of ethics and esthetics,’’ 
says one, and this might well be 
stated as the noble conception which 
has filled the minds of the members 
of the 

HISTORIC ART CLUB 

and prompted them to the many 
deeds of love which they have per- 
formed. Organized in 1895 and fed- 
erated the same year, the fifty ladies 
who composed it set about arranging 
a course of study in historic art. 
They began with the Italian ar- 
tists, and then followed those of the 
Dutch, Flemish, German, and Span- 
ish schools. The paintings, statuary, 
and architecture of Florence and 
Venice were the subjects of extended 
study. Then they went back to the 
genesis of art, taking up that of 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. 
Viewed collectively the course has 
covered the whole history of art from 
its earliest forms as manifested in the 
Egyptian pyramids and temples to 
the masterpieces of contemporary 
geniuses. 

The club has not confined itself, 
however, to wholly original work, 
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but has called speakers of much re- 
nown, authorities in their depart- 
ments, to lecture before it. Among 
those who have appeared are Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Mr. Fred Hovey 
Allen, who has lectured three times ; 
Prof. William G. Ward of the Emer- 
son School of Oratory, who has ap- 
peared twice; Prof. Henry T. Bailey, 
supervisor of drawing in the state of 
Massachusetts, twice; Prof. J. F. 
Hopkins, supervisor of drawing for 
Boston, twice; Miss Annie Ryder 
of Medford, Mass., twice; Dr. Wins- 
low of the Society of Egyptology ; 
Mr. Leonard Freeman Burbank of 
Nashua, and Mr. Ross Turner. The 
club has also furnished two lectures 
for the Federation. 

Before mentioning the achieve- 
ments of the club along philanthropic 
lines, it may be well to note that it 
was organized as a result of five 
courses of art lectures which were 
given by Miss Deristhe L. Hoyt. 
The interest of the ladies was so 
aroused by these talks that fifty of 
them signified their desire to con- 
tinue the study begun under such 
pleasant circumstances. Accord- 
ingly the club became an organized 
body. 

Three years ago, through indefa- 
tigable effort, they were enabled to 
hold an art exhibition in the city 
similar to the Allston exhibit in Bos- 
ton. The pictures contained in the 
same were ‘from the leading dealers 
in Boston and Manchester and were 
suitable for the decoration of public 
school buildings and hospitals. It 
was at the time when schoolroom 
decoration was just beginning to be 
agitated, and many of the pictures 
were sold to the schools. The ex- 
hibit included, beside pictures, some 
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beautiful casts, most of which were 
quickly disposed of. The sum of 
sixty-five dollars was cleared at this 
time, and that was expended in buy- 
ing mural decorations for the new 
High School building, and for the 
training school. In addition, the 
High school was presented by the 
club with a pedestal to hold a statu- 
ette previously donated to it. The 
Historic-Art club appropriated twen- 
ty dollars to which the other clubs 
added sixty dollars, and this money 
was used in buying pictures for the 
lower grade schools. Last spring 
two pictures were given to the 
schools. 

All this has been effective, not 
only in beautifying the schoolrooms, 
but in giving an incentive to the 
schools to do for themselves. The 
club’s work has been far-reaching in 
its influence, and the study and the 
discussion has tended to elevate the 
taste and enhance the appreciation of 
esthetic and artistic productions. 
The efficient president of the club is 
Miss Jennie Young, who was one of 
the prime movers in its organization, 
and whose interest in it has never 
faltered. The club has now in its 
possession a collection of four hun- 
dred photographs of famous pictures, 
which are employed for illustration 
or decoration. 

December 10, 1895, is the birthday 
of the 

ADVANCE CLUB, 
and now, after its four years of 
growth, it has developed into a lusty 
child, increasing constantly in wis- 
dom and knowledge, and from week 
to week adding to its store of facts 
with regard to literature, for this, 
too, is of a purely literary character. 
The membership is limited to twenty- 
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five, and the list is always full. The 
first three years of its existence were 
spent in the study of American litera- 
ture, but this year the programme 
has been changed to a consideration 
of English literature. Current topics 
are discussed, and occasionally a 
paper on some scientific subject is 
presented, or one on music or art. 
In rehearsing its work may not seem 
very much, but in reality great good 





Mrs. Jessie P. Wallace 


President of the Advance Club. 


has been accomplished in the train- 
ing and development of the members. 
Each year the club makes a pilgrim- 
age to some place renowned in his- 
tory, or made famous in literature, 
and thus socially ends the season’s 
work. The president of the club is 
Mrs. Jessie P. Wallace. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCE CLUB 
stands unsurpassed in its department, 
which is indicated by the name. Or- 


ganized March 12, 1895, it was simply 
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a number of ladies banded together 
under the tutelary care of Mrs. A. O. 
Brown for the special study of bot- 
any. With the inspiration which 
comes from united effort, however, 
the members determined to investi- 
gate more carefully the mysteries of 
life and growth which lie wrapped 
up in the common manifestations 
of Nature. Filled with this spirit 
they devoted one day in two weeks 
to the results attained from research 
and observation, the same being em- 
bodied in papers. In the interval 
between the meetings the members, 
either singly or in parties, roamed 
through fields and woods collecting 
specimens for preservation and for 





Mrs. Clara E. Williams 


President of the Natural Science Club. 


study. It was not to botany, how- 
ever, that the ladies devoted all their 
energies. The feathered songsters 
of wood and street were too impor- 
tant to be passed over, and this is 
the third season that, from the earli- 
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est heralds of spring to the last out- 
rider of the retreating winter, the 
senses have been acute to hear the 
sweet and mellow notes and watch 
the changing colors of the inhabi- 
tants of the air. 

Forestry has not been excluded 
from the course of instruction, since 
last year and this one also, a special 
study has been made of trees, the 
aim of the members being to familiar- 
ize themselves with the leaves and 
bark, together with the distinguish- 
ing features of all our common native 
trees. 

All the study which has been put 
upon these subjects is not of a mere 
desultory and haphazard kind, but 
rather is it true scientific research. 
The club has accumulated a large 
number of mounted specimens which 
are used in illustration, and later 
form the basis of a memory test, the 
modern club equivalent for the ‘‘ ex- 
amination ’’ of school-day life. The 
president, Mrs. Clara E. Williams, 
and the members are thoroughly in- 
terested in the subject of science and 
nature study, and they are constantly 
giving out to those about them in- 
spiration and influence, which will 
silently yet truly do its work, until 
many more shall come to peer into 
the secrets of Nature and reflect 
upon her marvelous work. 

It is not to the bleak and rugged 
coast of Massachusetts that we must 
go to trace the history of 


THE PILGRIMS, 


neither do we need to revert to the try- 
ing days of 1620, for these nineteenth 
century Pilgrims date their com- 
mon history from January 25, 1896, 
when they met together and organ- 
ized themselves into a club of twelve, 
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of which Miss Kate M. Gooden is 
now president. Since that time they 
have met each week from October to 
May and studied questions of univer- 
sal interest. For three years they 
took up American literature and the 





history up to Lincoln's administra- 
tion. Last year English history was 
the basis of study, and such literary 
works as came in connection with it 
were taken up. The programme this 
year is a miscellaneous one and gath- 
ers up the threads left loose in pre- 
vious years. The chief feature of 
the meetings is the prepared papers, 
but current topics and quotations fill 
less conspicuous places. 

Aside from the regular work the 
club has had the pleasure of listening 
to two lectures of much interest. 
Both were illustrated and were de- 
livered by Mr. J. Trask Plummer, 
one being the description of a trip 
through Holland. 


Each year the 
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members have one elaborate banquet, 
while at intervals during the winter 
there are socials of various kinds. 
One year the club gave a sum of 
money to a family to provide Christ- 
mas gifts for a large number of chil- 
dren, and some donations have been 
made of pictures for school decora- 
tion. 

Surely the Pilgrims were prophets 
when they chose their motto from 
Holmes, or else the spirit of it has so 
taken possession of them that the 
ideal seems easy of attainment, for 
they obey the teachings of their 
chosen watchword, ‘‘ Let us row, not 
drift nor lie at anchor.’’ 

Varied, indeed, has been the work 
which has called forth the intellec- 
tual power of the members of the 


BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB, 


another of Manchester’s clubs whose 
aims and plans are embodied in its 
name. Since its organization, in 
1896, most of the time has been 
given up tothe study of biography. 
This has not excluded many closely 
allied branches of research, however, 
for the members aim at breadth as 
well as intensity of study. Ameri- 
can history, back to the time of the 
Puritans, has been very interesting, 
since it has been taken up not as a 
mere aggregation of facts, but rather 
as a living reality, revealed through 
the personality of statesmen. In the 
same way the political events of for- 
eign countries been viewed 
through the medium of the great 
statesmen like Bismarck and Glad- 
stone. The consideration of the past 
has not been allowed to crowd out 
the events of the present, however, 
for at each meeting the topics of the 
day are reviewed carefully and in- 


have 
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Mrs. Lilla C. Riley 


President of the Biographical Club. 


telligently. Quotations from the au- 
thors studied are selected and memo- 
rized. and each literary programme is 
varied by the introduction of music 
and recitations. Music has not been 
excluded from the course of study, 
for prominent composers have been 
subjects of consideration. During 
the first years parliamentary drill oc- 
cupied a prominent place in each 
meeting, and by its introduction the 
members were trained in all that per- 
tains to parliamentary procedure. 
The critical powers of the ladies 
have been employed in book reviews 
of well-known or new books. One 
unique feature of the work is the cus- 
tom of having the members, to each 
of whom is assigned a day, tell 
what important events of former 
years have occurred on the days in 
the interval between the club meet- 
ings. 

Although the club has not done 
any work outside of itself, yet by 


self-culture it has helped to throw 
out a nobler influence in its environ- 
ment. The ladies, with Mrs. Lilla 
C. Riley as president, are looking 
forward next year to a winter spent 
in the company of. historians, that 
thereby the past may live again with 
a new meaning. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLUB 


is a band of fifteen young women, 
with Miss Gertrude E. Burnham as 
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Miss Gertrude E. Burnhar 


President of the Nineteenth Centu ry ¢ lub. 


president, who have organized them- 
selves into a club whose object is the 
social and mental improvement of its 
members. The first meeting of the 
club was held January 28, 1896, and 
since that time all its energy has 
been spént in approximating the 
ideal set forth in its constitution. 
The first year the study was chiefly 
upon foreign countries, but in the 
second the emphasis was placed upon 
United States history. This formed 


a working basis for the next two sea- 
sons’ study which was devoted to 
American literature of the present 
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day. This year they have gone back 
to early English literature, taking it 
in its natural sequence. Current 
events are a feature of each meeting 
preceding the papers, and after 
those are read the subjects are dis- 
cussed by the club at large. In 
April, 1898, the club gave two dra- 
matic productions, ‘‘A Fair Encoun- 
ter’’ and ‘‘ Place aux Dames.’’ To 
close the year the members hold a 
field day, so-called, when they leave 
the city far behind them and seek 
quiet and rest in the shade of some 
friendly retired country nook. 


THE XIV CLUB, 


as its name signifies, is composed of 
fourteen members on whom their ac- 
cepted constitution lays the duty of 
individual improvement ‘‘ in litera- 
ture and in the vital interests of the 
day.’’ The club was founded in 
1896 and federated in 1899, the first 
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president being Mrs. Lizzie J. Brown, 
while the present chief officer is Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Cox. During the earlier 
months parliamentary drill was a 
prominent feature, and debates on 
vital questions added zest to the 
meetings. Science, religion, foreign 
and domestic politics, have all been 
subjects of research, as have been 
industrial, economic, and educational 
problems. Psychology and philan- 
thropy have not been omitted, and 
current topics are discussed at each 
meeting. In addition to this broad 
range the members have made a 
careful study of English history and 
literature. Each one is supposed to 
have something of interest to give 
out at each meeting, and thereby a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness is gen- 
erated. 

Another of the clubs of later or- 
ganization is 


THE DELFAN CLUB, 


which started out in 1896 with the 
avowed purpose of gaining familiar- 
ity with the life and works of the 
prominent American authors. At 
each meeting this plan has been car- 
ried out, and from time to time new 
features have been added. Some of 
the members have been called upon 
to write critiques of books, and all 
have had the privilege of preparing 
special papers. Current events have 
furnished a topic for informal discus- 
sion at each meeting, and this winter 
the members are carefully studying 
the history of New Hampshire. Out- 
side of the purely literary and intel- 
lectual lines of work some time has 
been devoted to social life. Each 
year the members have held a “‘ gen- 
tleman’s night,’’ and at the close of 


the season’s work, a field day. 
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These have relieved the monotony 
of the deep study and careful thought 
which have broadened and cultivated 
the lives and tastes of the members. 
Mrs. Josephine Oxford is president 
of this enterprising club. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOCIETY 


AUDUBON 


was organized at Manchester, April 
6, 1897, with Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, 





Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke 


President of the New Hampshire Audubon Society. 


the founder, as president, and Mrs. 
F. W. Batchelder as secretary. 

The first work of the society was 
to cause sections of the game laws 
relating to bird protection to be 
posted in conspicuous places. Then 
followed the circulation of its own 
and other suitable leaflets, the exten- 
sion of influence by the formation of 
branch societies throughout the state, 
and the securing of the cooperation 
of women’s clubs, many of which 
have given an afternoon to papers 
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and discussions on the work of the 
society from material furnished by 
the secretary. 

Recognizing the paramount impor- 
tance of work which should influence 
the young, the society early prepared 
an ‘‘ Outline of Bird Study ’’ for use 
in the public schools. This has been 
adopted by the school committees of 
Manchester and other cities and 
towns with excellent results. <A 
Junior Audubon Society, formed the 
first year, has held two annual meet- 
ings in which great interest was 
manifested. A stereopticon lecture 
was given the second year, the slides 
used, which are the property of the 
society, being representative of birds, 
their nests and haunts. A small cir- 
culating library of bird books has 
been instituted for the use of such 
schools as are not in condition to pur- 
chase them. Special efforts have 
been made to increase the circulation 
of Bird Lore, a most excellent bi- 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, the ornitholo- 
gist, and which is the official organ 
of the Audubon societies. Prang’s 
colored ‘‘ Bird Chart’’ has _ been 
largely introduced into the schools 
of the state. 

In the spring of 1899 prizes were 
offered to the school children of New 
Hampshire for the best compositions 
on birds. The results have been 
very satisfactory. Lectures have 
been given under the auspices of 
the society by Mrs. Orinda Horn- 
brooke, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Miss Edith Barnes, and Miss Harriet 
E. Richards, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts society. Through the per- 
sonal efforts of the president a course 
of lectures was inaugurated, the pro- 
ceeds of which were devoted to the 
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payment of the 
prizes. 

Another club of young ladies de- 
voted to literary studies was formed 
in September of 1898, and is called 
the 


above-mentioned 


FORTNIGHTLY CLUB, 

from the time of occurrence of its 
meetings. Here topics of present 
day interest are reviewed, while 
the first meeting in the month each 
member gives a review of the current 
issue of some magazine which was 
assigned to her at the beginning of 
the season. Papers are prepared 
upon the life and works of present 
day American authors, and the meet- 
ings prove of much interest. The 
president of the club is Miss Emma 
J. Coaker and the secretary, Miss 
Emma B. Abbott. 

In November, 1898, another link 
was added to the fast lengthening 
chain of club life, and this took the 
name of the 

NEW CENTURY. 
Its object is the study and discussion 
of timely topics, the work being along 
the line of current events. Papers 
have been prepared upon new inven- 
tions, new methods, and new indus- 
tries, together with other up-to-date 
subjects. A pleasing feature of the 
meetings is the custom of opening 
with a quotation from each member 
of what has especially impressed her in 
her general reading during the interval 
between the meetings. This results 
in the presentation of many new and 
bright ideas which are often of use 
later. Although the club is com- 
posed of ladies, each member is 
privileged to invite one gentleman 
associate member who may contri- 


bute a paper to the general pro- 
xxviii—6 
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gramme or may talk upon some 
special subject, yet he is not allowed 
to vote, hold office, or pay dues. 
Some very entertaining and instruc- 
tive talks have been given by the 
gentlemen, one being on the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Transvaal Question and 
Dissertation upon the Ethical and 
Commercial Value of English Dom- 
ination in the Transvaal.’’ The 
talks and papers are always followed 





Mrs. E. N. Blair 


President of the New Century Club. 


by a lively discussion in which all 
join. The club is fortunate in hav- 
ing for its president Mrs. Eliza Nel- 
son Blair, who is also a member of 
the Educational committee of the 
General Federation, and although one 
of the younger clubs, it ranks high in 
the value and quality of its work. 

“ The better acquaintance, the pro- 
motion of good fellowship and the 
mutual improvement of the gradu- 
ated nurses of Manchester’’ is the 
defined object of the 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE CLUB, 


whose membership is limited to 
trained nurses regularly graduated 
and in good standing. The club 
meets once each month and devotes 
the evening to a literary programme. 
The first meetings were held last 
spring when the life and noble works 
of Florence Nightingale, that angel of 
mercy to the wounded heroes, were 
studied and discussed. Another meet- 
ing was devoted to the Philippine is- 
lands. With the opening of the au- 
tumn the regular programme was 
arranged and embraces a varied as- 
sortment of subjects. The Red Cross 
and Clara Barton’s work have been 
examined; several evenings have 
been spent in hearing about Paris 
and the Exposition. Victor Hugo, 
Chopin, and Napoleon are supple- 
mented by scientific subjects and 
those relating to the profession. 
During the winter the club will be 
privileged to hear two lectures. 
The nature of the duties of the mem- 
bers precludes the possibility of fre- 
quent meetings, but the ladies con- 
nected with it are striving earnestly 
to increase their efficiency by broad- 
ening the mind and storing it with 
useful information. 

One of the youngest clubs in the 
city is the 


UNITY CLUB, 


with Miss Caroline E. Head as presi- 
dent. This organization has been 
in existence only since October, and 
so has not yet had time to demon- 
strate what it will be able to accom- 
plish. Its plan of study this winter 
embraces the historic development of 
English literature from the pre-Chau- 
cerian era to the time of Milton and 
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Dryden, and the work will be carried 
out chiefly by papers. The outlook 
for the future is promising, and un- 
doubtedly the promise will meet its 
fulfilment in the days to come. 

All these agencies, working along 
their individual lines, are doing a 
lasting good to the communities 
wherein they are placed. They 
seek not only their own good, but 
by cooperation with each other, 
strive to further the work of the 
Federation. Without a spirit of sel- 





Miss Carrie E. Head 


President of the Unity Ciné. 


fishness they often sacrifice their own 
desires that thereby they may give 
more liberally to the general work. 
With the goal of increased useful- 
ness ever in view, and believing with 
Cicero that ‘‘there are more men en- 
nobled by study than by nature,” the 
women of Manchester are pressing 
on, filled with ‘‘ the love of study, a 
passion which derives fresh vigor 
from enjoyment, and supplies each 
day, each hour, with a_ perpetual 
source of independent and rational 
pleasure.’’ 














WHITE HORSE CLIFF, 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
By Frederick F. Allen. 


Silent and gray, with adamantine crest, 
Yon cliff uprises at the mountain’s base, 
And bears a snow-white figure on its face, 
A horse forever looking toward the west ; 
Below, in limpid sheen and shadow drest, 
The fair lake lies, and flows with matchless grace 
Old Saco’s crystal tide. The cliff hath place 
By mount and vale where Nature wrought her best. 


’T is here the sweetness of the woodland fills 
The heart with rest; ‘tis here the poet dreams, 
Interpreter of the omniscient plan 
Of him who graved His glory in the hills, 
And set His beauty by ten thousand streams, 
And made the earth a paradise for man. 
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THE 


DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 


By William S. Harris. 


NE hundred years ago the 
entire nation was in mourn- 
ing for him who was “first 
in war, first in peace, and 

first in the hearts of his fellow-citi- 
zens.’’ His illness was of but two 
days’ duration,—so brief, in fact, that 
congress, then sitting at Philadelphia, 
knew not of his illness until the news 
of his death reached them, three days 
after the event, brought by a passen- 
ger in the stage. And as the mourn- 
ful tidings spread over the country, it 
produced the grief in all 
hearts. It is difficult for us to real- 
ize the depth and universality of the 
feeling of sorrow and loss that per- 
vaded the nation at the death of the 
one to whom all ascribed the leading 
part in the war for independence and 
in the establishment of the infant re- 
public upon a firm and lasting basis, 
and who had but so recently retired 
to private life in the height of his 
glory, after forty-five years of varied 
and illustrious services for his be- 
loved country. 

As commander-in-chief of the Con- 
tinental army, as president of the 
convention which formed the Fed- 
eral Constitution, as president of the 
United States for two terms, charged 
with the difficult task of putting into 
effect the new and untried system of 
government, and in the various other 
lesser positions which he held, he 
displayed such wonderful executive 
ability, such sound judgment and 


deepest 


wisdom, courage and self-sacrifice, 
purity of motive and calm persistence 
of purpose, that he won the confi- 
dence and admiration of all classes 
and all parties, and, as one has said, 
‘“now wore, by the assent of the 
world, the triple wreath, which never 
had been worn so worthily by other 
man, of hero, patriot, and sage.’’ 
Time brightens rather than dims 
the lustre of his noble character and 
of his splendid achievements, and 
after the lapse of a century the mem- 
ory of Washington still holds its 
unique place in all the hearts of the 
nation, and the name of the father of 
his country heads in glowing letters 
the long list of world-famous Ameri- 
cans who have learned wisdom from 
his example and received inspiration 
from his career. For the greatness 
of Washington is to be measured, 
not alone by his actual achievements 
while living, great as these were, 
but also by the results which, during 
these one hundred years, have grown 
out of the principles and labors of his 
life. The national domain has ex- 
panded to four times its extent at 
Washington’s death, our population 
has multiplied fourteen-fold, our in- 
dustrial life has become revolution- 
ized by the applications of steam and 
electricity and other discoveries and 
inventions unknown in his day. And 
it is the greatest proof of the excel- 
lence of the foundation which Wash- 
ington and his coadjutors were able, 
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under the most discouraging and ad- 
verse circumstances, to lay, that it 
has been capable of sustaining so 
lofty and glorious an edifice. 

Washington died late on the night 
of Saturday, December 14, 1799, from 
laryngitis brought on by a sudden 
cold, the result of exposure on the 
Thursday before, or perhaps rather 
from the treatment he received from 
the hands of his physicians, which, 
in accordance with the crude medi- 
cal ideas of those times, consisted 
largely in blood-letting. On Wed- 
nesday, the 18th, the funeral took 
place at Mt. Vernon, with fitting 
religious and military ceremonies. 
Congress commemorated the sad 
event by appropriate services and 
an oration on the 26th, and, as the 
news reached different parts of the 
country, there were in various places 
similar services testifying to the uni- 
versal grief. 


In Portsmouth the 31st of Decem- 
ber was set apart for such commemo- 
ration, upon which occasion a long 
procession containing the dignitaries 
of the town and state, military and 
Masonic organizations, and citizens, 
moved to St. John’s church, where 
the rector, Rev. Joseph Willard, read 
the. service of the Episcopal church, 
and Hon. Jonathan M. Sewall de- 
livered an eulogy. Adams tells us in 
his “Annals of Portsmouth,” that “a 
vast concourse of people attended, 
and almost every individual of re- 
spectability wore crape as a badge of 
mourning, and all the shipping in 
the harbor hoisted their flags half- 
mast high.’’ 

Congress, on December 30, adopted 
a joint resolution recommending ‘‘ to 
the people of the United States to as- 
semble on the 22d day of February 
next in such numbers and manner as 
may be convenient, publicly to tes- 
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tify their grief for the death of Gen- 
eral George Washington, by suitable 
eulogies, orations, and discourses, or 
by public prayers ;’’ and a further 
resolution requested the president to 
issue a proclamation for the purpose 
of carrying the effect. 
John Adams issued the 
proclamation, and the commemora- 
tive 


above into 


President 
discourses were delivered in 
many places on the day appointed, 
which was the sixty-eighth anniver- 
sary of Washington’s birth. The 
writer of this possesses printed copies 
of some of these orations delivered in 
different towns in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, and they are in- 
teresting reading on this centennary 
of their delivery. 

In them we see reflected the ad- 
miration and love of the people for 
their departed leader, and we therein 
read the estimate which his contem- 
poraries placed upon his character 
and work. As ‘“‘ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,’’ so the lapse 
of time often obscures the faults 
and vices of great men, and throws 
around their virtues and heroic deeds 
a false halo of glory. 

Thus the heroes of antiquity seen 
through the mists of the ages become 
demigods. For this reason it is in- 
teresting and instructive for us to see 
how the contemporaries of Washing- 
ton regarded him, when no reason 
existed why they should exaggerate 
his virtues or warp the truth in his 
favor. No man ever was more in the 
public eye than he was for a long 
term of years and in various capaci- 
ties. And his character and abilities 
stood every test. 

From the oration delivered at Exe- 
ter upon that occasion by Hon. Jere- 
miah Smith, afterwards governor of 
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New Hampshire—printed at Exeter 
by Henry Ranlet—we quote: ‘‘ Our 
young men have lost a Father; the 
more aged a Brother; Religion her 
brightest ornament; our country her 
shield, her defense, her glory in war, 
her guide, her great example in 
peace. It is rare indeed to 
find the splendid, the amiable, and 
the useful united in the same person. 
Our Washington furnishes an excep- 
tion to the general rule; and it will 
forever remain a question, whether 
he was most distinguished above all 
other men by the greatness of his 
talents, or the goodness of his heart: 
whether his noble, his useful or his 
amiable virtues predominated; and 
which of these have been most glo- 
rious to himself, or most serviceable 
to his country. If by the first he 
has acquired the title of our political 
Saviour, by the latter, like Marcus 
Aurelius, he has merited to be styled 
by the more enduring epithet, the 
Father vu: tis Country.’’ 

All the historians and eulogists of 
Washington bear testimony to this 
wonderful ‘‘ all-aroundness’’ of char- 
acter which he possessed. When 
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has the world ever seen a man so 
eminent in so many different quali- 
ties? Many may have excelled him 
in the greatness of single talents or 
in the brilliancy of their achieve- 
ments in some one direction; but in 
Washington what we most admire 
and marvel at is the perfection of the 
combination of all the talents and 
qualities which go to make up a truly 
great and noble character. Physical, 
mental, and moral qualities were alike 
superior, and all combined to produce 


i 


or 


the grandest figure, all things consid- 
ered, in the world’s history. 

A memorial sermon was delivered 
on January 1, 1800, by the Rev. 
William Morison, D. D., ‘‘at the 
request of the elders and other 
church members of the Presbyterian 
society ” in Londonderry, from which 
we quote: ‘‘In viewing the most 
illustrious characters of other Heroes 
whether more ancient or modern, 
even their friends must draw a veil 
of tenderness over some imperfec- 
tions in their conduct, while they 
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applaud their virtues; but the char- 
acter of our deceased General can 
bear a full examination, and appears 
spotless, as well as splendid, in the 
sight of his enemies.’’ 

The same speaker delivered at the 
same place on February 22, an ora- 
tion on Washington ‘‘ at the request 
of the officers of the assembled cav- 
alry and infantry, and other militia 
officers.’’ Upon this occasion, after 
reviewing Washington's career and 
to the country, said : 


services he 





‘‘His whole life seemed to indicate 
that a special Providence had raised 
him up and given him a rare assem- 
blage of virtues and powers of judg- 
ment, to perform a complicated va- 
riety of ‘important services; in de- 
fending his country in war; in refin- 
ing and consolidating her govern- 
ment in peace. Like a focus of light, 
in which all rays concenter, he pos- 
sessed whatever was noble, virtuous, 
and good in man. To our American 
Hero, as to the greatest of mortals, 
has been allotted the highest prize of 
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human glory, in running his race 
without stumble, stain, or defect. 

At his birth, the pillars of 
tyranny trembled; in his life, kings 
and conquerors darkened under his 
superior lustre ; and at his death, the 
nations mourn.’’ 

Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., in 
his oration at Fitchburg, Mass., said, 
referring to Washington’s election as 
first president: ‘‘And in all probabil- 
ity Washington is the only man in 
the country so fully possessed of the 
confidence and affections of the na- 
tion, and so completely qualified in 
every respect for the office to which 
he is called, as to carry the constitu- 
tion into effect without bloodshed or 
commotion.’’ 

In this connection we may recall 
the Washington to 
Hampshire. It was in the autumn 


visit of New 
following his first inauguration as 
president of the 
1759. 


States in 
shall 
On Saturday, 


United 
Adams's “Annals”’ be 
our authority again. 
the 


from Boston, was met at the Massa- 


October 30, president, coming 
chusetts line by the officials of the 
state, a military escort, and distin- 
guished citizens, and conducted to 
Portsmouth. On his arrival at the 
town he was saluted by a discharge 
of thirteen cannon and welcomed by 
a vast assemblage of people. He 
proceeded to the state and 
from the balcony of the senate cham- 
ber spoke to the assembled crowds ; 
odes were sung, and a large body 
of troops passed in review. In the 
evening, illuminations and fireworks 
testified to the people’s joy. On 


house, 
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Sunday the president attended ser- 
at St. John’s church in the 
morning, and at the North church in 
the afternoon. 
cursion 


vice 


On Monday an ex- 
down the harbor was con- 
ducted, a landing being made at 
Kittery and at Little Harbor, where 
a visit was paid to the Wentworth 
mansion. On Tuesday an elegant 
reception was tendered to the dis- 
tinguished guest, by the president of 
New Hampshire, John Sullivan, and 
his council, and in the evening the 
Portsmouth gave a 
Early on Thursday 


gentlemen of 
splendid ball. 
morning Washington left Portsmouth 
to return to New York. 

A portion of the eloquent perora- 
tion of Dr. Morison’s eulogy already 
quoted from, will form a fitting close 
‘*Let us not forget 
the memory of our beloved Washing- 
ton ; 


to this article: 


and it will not cease to do us 
good. In his life we have a com- 
bination of examples for all classes 
the seat of 
government to the humble peasant. 


In the firmness of his integrity, wis- 


of citizens, from chief 


dom of his administration, dignity of 
unremitted 
concern for the public good, we have 
a noble example for every descrip- 
tion of public officers. In the pious 
goodness of his heart, illustrated by 
the justice, temperance, tender be- 
nevolence, and universal correctness 
and purity of his manners in private 
life, have all an example in 
Washington for living; and in his 
magnanimous, resigned composure 
in death, a precious example for 
dying.’’ 


his manners, with his 
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THE DAWN OF THE PROMISE. 


By Francis Dana. 


In the home of the Golden Promise, the land of the Open Gates, 

On the throne of the Sovereign People, in the Hall of the Sister States, 
By the wash of the vast fresh waters and the hush of the virgin fells, 
And the stainless heights and the prairies, the Spirit of Freedom dwells 
And joys in the unborn glory, and sings from sea to sea 

As she fashions the hearts of her people for the work of the years to be. 


Late from the Isles of the Summer, faint to the western main 

Came the cry of a grinding sorrow and the moan of a hopeless pain, 
The tale of a constant dying, of a naked, starving need, 

Of the wrath of an unblest power, of the gripe of an endless greed, 

Of the hate that slays by inches, of an age-long shame and scorn, 
Slaying of elders and women and a war on the babe unborn, 

A blight upon God’s creation, a waste of His fair-wrought lands 

And the crush of tortured races in the cruel futile hands, 

And the Spirit stooped and harkened, and looked on the helpless ones 
And stood aloft in her anger and called to her chosen sons : 


Men of the new-born Promise—Hands of the God-writ Doom— 

Might have I taught you and cunning, and the power to shred the Gloom— 

The Gloom that wrapped the Old World, when the blind were led by the 
blind, 

When folly and fear of shadows hung dark on the clouded mind— 

Free are your hearts for hoping—free are your eyes to see— 

Free are your tongues to utter—as gods are, so are ye! 

Ye are given to search the Secrets that lurk in Earth and Sky, 

That hide in the deeps of the mid-world and flit in the clouds on high— 

The elements pay you tribute and the lightning serves your weal— 

Ye measure the flaming fodder to your steam-breathed beasts of steel, 

Wise are the wise among you, and find you many a spell 

To bless with the light of the Heavens, or slay with the fires of Hell— 


These are ye given, my children, for the rending of the chain 

That the gripe of the Dead be broken and the Old World curse be slain ; 
An Evil cries for a-vengeance—sons of the free souled West 

And I call you to right the evil with your bravest and your best ! 


They came from the thronging city, they came from the lonely wold, 

From mountain and forest and prairie, from the home of the new found gold, 
Strong from the fields of labor, fierce from the forge’s flame, 

White-handed sons of pleasure hot for the battle game, 

And the gaunt-faced prairie-riders, wild as the cyclone’s breath, 

That play at dice with the Devil and tickle the ribs of Death— 
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Lads in their scathless beauty—(and the mothers’ hearts are torn !)— 

Men of the older war-time, broken and scarred and worn— 

Left they the wealth and the labor,—pleasure and gain and peace— 

For they heard the cry and the grieving, and swore that the wrong must cease : 
And the Spirit laughs as she knows them, and her eagles laugh on high 

For they see the end of the Evil and know that the day draws nigh. 


They of the new-learned magic, mighty of art and skill, 
Wakened the flame-fed war beasts that live at mortal’s will, 

The steel-scaled swimming mountains swift on the trackless way, 
With eyes of prisoned lightning, that search the dark for prey— 
Those fierce sea-beasts, whose quarry the isles and harbors are, 
And the stark grim dogs, whose baying can rend the walls afar, 
And lest the things lack cunning and will and deadly zest 

Gave to be souls within them the bravest and the best. 


Then round the isles that languished, where wrong and famine crept, 
Full of the ready war-storm the awful squadrons swept, 

And the roar of the sea-beasts rended the holds of ancient crime ; 
Sang of the doom of the Evil and the hope of the coming time ; 
Dreadfully sang the death-song of the hideous rule of Hell, 

Sang of the might of the new world where the sons of Freedom dwell, 
And the teeth of the curse were broken and up from the stricken shore 
Came the hosts of the self-ruled People—and the evil was no more. 


Now from her woods and mountains the Spirit that makes men free 
Laughs with the joy of the doing, and calls from sea to sea: 


Well have ye wrought, my children,—and rising is the sun— 
Well have ye wrought in the dawning—and the day is just begun. 
Leave not the task untended—let not the labor cease— 

After the crash of battle is the long, slow toil of peace. 


Shall ye leave the lamb on the prairie, when the old gray wolf is slain ? 
Will not the pack at nightfall be hunting along the plain? 

Shall ye snatch the child from the bully, to leave it bare in the street, 
To push through the press and turmoil, on naked tottering feet, 

Hurt and feeble and silly, tender of flesh and bone, 

To fight its way through the perils and win to its strength alone ? 
What though it turn against you with the hate it has known too much, 
And bite at the hand that saves it, or shrink from the friendly touch— 
Shall ye not bear it homeward, out of the dark and strife 

Guard it and feed it and help it to the wholesome ways of life? 


Still on the feeble Isle-folk there lies the ancient blight— 

On the eyes of the mind long prisoned, that blink in the new-found light ; 
The folk ye have fought and bled for, their hearts and their souls to free— 
And riow ye shall hold them strongly and bring them to live by me. 
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Mine are the soul-bound races—mine by the well-lost lives, 

By the loss of the orphaned children—by the tears of the widowed wives, 

By the toil and the sweat and the life-blood ye have spent in the God-loved 
cause, 

So shall ye hold them to Freedom, and help them to learn my laws: 

(Not to the false-called Freedom that fool-led rebels claim, 

That apes my glittering vesture, and mocks in my sacred name— 

Freedom that guides not—guards not—but lets the helpless stray 

A prey to the world and a booty to the robber that haunts the way. ) 


Ye shall hold them and guide them, and guard them, with the iron hand and 
strong 

Till their souls shall wonder and waken, and know the right from wrong— 

When their eyes are clear of the darkness and their feet can walk alone— 


And their hands are strong for the battle, ye shall leave them to hold their 
own. 


But this is a toil of the ages, weary and long and sore, 

For you and your children’s children and many a breeding more ; 
The work of a people’s rearing—the teaching of tribes to come 

A casting out of devils, a loosing of words from dumb— 

A making the deaf to hearken—a giving of sight to the blind 
And healing the leprous torment wrong ages have left behind. 
The living shame was before you—and ye would not have it so— 
The curse of the past is on them—and ye shall not let them go. 


Well have ye wrought in the dawning—still shall ye do your part 

And show my strength to the nations, and the hope that is in my heart: 
When I spoke the doom of the Evil, my challenge alone I hurled— 

And whether or no I cared not—in the teeth of an angry world. 

The Old World sneered and threatened—and nothing did I heed— 

But the Island mother knew me, and thundered a glad ‘‘ God-speed’’ ! 
And the threatening Nations dared not—for they read the gleaming fates 
On the shield of the Royal Mother and the sword of the Sister States : 
From sword and shield together the mingled lightnings streamed 

And rent the veil for an instant, and out to the Hope-land gleamed ; 

And they saw the old soul-prisons totter and break and fall 

And the writhing of things in the death-pang under the ruined wall 
Those dragon forms of the darkness, of fear and falsehood bred 

That slew the hopes of the living for the sake of years long dead— 

And they saw them change and vanish, in the light of my deathless face 
From the world thrown wide to the People, by the hand of the God-sent race. 


So sings the Spirit of Freedom of the rending of the Gloom, 

Of the wreck of the ancient evil, and the light of the coming Doom. 
Blithe in the joy of the Promise she sings from sea to sea, 

And fashions the hearts of her people for the work of the years to be. 











CHARLESTOWN— 


By Thomas 





HIS combination title may 
still be heard, coming down 
from a time when such speci- 
fication was a necessity. As 

an unincorporated township it was 
No. 4, Walpole, its next neighbor on 
the south, being No. 3. When it be- 
came Charlestown the number was 
retained in order to distinguish it 
from the older Charlestown, although 
as will subsequently appear the New 
Hampshire town was not its name- 
sake. Both number and town has 
each its war story and hero. The 
two soldiers commemorated may be 
best introduced by an extract from 
Saunderson’s ‘‘ History of Charles- 
town, N. H.,’’ a work made interest- 
ing by illustrative details, and es- 
pecially valuable as a local record of 
that period of the long struggle be- 
tween France and England called 
King George’s War. It should also 
be premised that because of the ful- 
ness of carefully gathered facts and 
the excellence of their arrangement, 
this history has, of necessity, been 
largely followed in the preparation of 
the sketch presented. 

‘‘In July, 1852, Captain Stevens 
was once more commissioned by the 
government of Massachusetts to pro- 
ceed to Canada, to negotiate for such 
captives belonging to the state as he 
might there find. On arriv- 
ing at Montreal, not finding, as they 
anticipated, the prisoners belonging 
to Massachusetts, he decided on the 
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redemption of two from New Hamp- 
shire. These were John Stark, sub- 
sequently General Stark, the hero of 
Bennington, and Amos Eastman. 
The ransom of Stark was one hun- 
dred and three dollars, and that of 
his friend Eastman, sixty dollars. 
The ransom of Stark was not paid in 
money, but he was given up for an 
Indian pony for which the amount 
specified had been paid. . 
Stark ultimately paid the price of his 
redemption himself by pursuing his 
vocation as a hunter.’’ 

The two men whose names stand 
conspicuous in this narration made 
the long journey from Canada to No. 
4 together by the only practicable 
route, which from the northern line 
of the province of New Hampshire 
followed the Connecticut river. Cap- 
tain Stevens was forty-six years of 
age, and the hard service he had 
seen may well have made him look 
much older. Stark was twenty-four, 
not yet a soldier, but a hunter, which 
occupation he was to follow long 
enough to earn the one hundred and 
three dollars to repay his ransom 
money before joining the army. Ar- 
riving at No. 4 the companionship 
ended, not, so far as appears, to be 
resumed, Captain Stevens remaining 
in the place which was at once his 
post and his home, and Stark going 
eastward to Derryfield. 

Phineas Stevens came of good 
fighting stock. His grandfather 
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Cyprian married Mary Willard, 
daughter of Major Simon. Cypri- 


an’s son Joseph was the father of 
Phineas, who was born in Sudbury, 
Mass., February 20, 1706. At the 
age of seventeen he was taken 
prisoner by Indians. He remained 
in captivity about a year, during 
which time he may be supposed to 
have learned much of the sort of war- 
fare in which he was to become pro- 
ficient. Married, in 1734, to Eliza- 
beth Stevens of Petersham, their first 
home was in Rutland, where seven of 
their ten children were born. 

Phineas Stevens was one of the pro- 
prietors of township No. 4, granted 
by the general court of Massachu- 
setts, western New Hampshire being, 
at the time of the grant and for some 
twenty years thereafter, in the juris- 
diction of the Massachusetts province. 
Captain Stevens, having been mean- 
while in active cooperation with the 
proprietors resident in Massachusetts, 
joined the settlement between two or 
three years after its beginning, which 
was in 1740. He at once became its 
leading spirit, implicitly trusted and 
relied on, with a prestige not unlike 
that of Colonel Bellows in Township 
No. 3. 

One of the conditions on which 
each and all the townships were 
granted was that the sixty-three 
house lots should be ‘‘ laid out in as 
regular, compact, and defensible a 
manner as the Land will allow of.’’ 

Something more than this pro- 
vision was needful for No. 4. This 
settlement was the northernmost point 
of civilization in the region of Ver- 
mont and western New Hampshire. 
All beyond to the Canada line was 
the ranging ground of the St. Fran- 
cis tribe of Indians, who were in the 
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impending war to fight in the inter- 
ests of the French. There was need 
of a strong fort. The requirement 
was met man fashion. A meeting 
duly called was held in the house of 
John Spofford, Jr., ‘‘ for the purpose 
of considering the present circum- 
stances of affairs and the danger we 
are in of being assaulted by an 
enemy, in case a war should happen 
between the kingdoms of England 
and France.’’ It was voted that the 
sum of £300 be assessed ‘‘ for com- 
pleting the fort so far that it may be 
convenient and defensible.’’ Twelve 
other votes covering details were car- 
ried. The date of the meeting is 
November 24, 1743, the year before 
that of the declaration of war. 

The site of the fort is not definitely 
known. The extent of the enclosure 
is stated by Rev. Dr. Crosby in his 
contribution to the collections of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
to have been three quarters of an 
acre. Of the structure itself Park- 
man in “A Half Century of Conflict,” 
gives the following description : “The 
wall was of squared logs laid one up- 
on another and interlocked at the cor- 
ners after the manner of a log cabin. 
Within were several houses which 
had been built close together for mu- 
tual protection, and which belonged 
to Stevens, Spofford, and other set- 
tlers. Either they were built in a 
straight line or were moved back to 
form one, for when the fort was fin- 
ished they all backed against the 
outer wall so that their roofs served 
to fire from.” Five houses were thus 
converted to public use, and the sums 
allowed to their owners are recorded 
on the township records, the most 
modest being £8, ‘‘ voted to Moses 
Willard for his house.’’ 
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The fort, completed in 1745, was 
not visited by the enemy until the 
spring of 1747. The previous sum- 
mer had been disastrous to the settle- 
ment. The Indians were almost con- 
stantly at hand. ‘‘ Eight of the sol- 
diers and inhabitants were slain and 
three carried away prisoners.’’ It 
was impossible to cultivate the lands. 
In utter destitution both fort and set- 
tlement were abandoned, and refuge 
taken in various towns to the South. 
Captain Stevens, with his family, 
spent the winter in Northfield. To- 
ward the approach of spring he me- 
morialized Governor Shirley, setting 
forth the danger of the enemy’s seiz- 
ing the fort and the importance of its 
being garrisoned. Consequently the 
order was issued for Captain Stevens 
with thirty men to march to No. 4 
and take possession. The arrival at 
the fort was on March 27,1847. The 
enemy, it would seem, were already 
approaching, as their presence was 
soon realized. 

The discovery can be best described 
by quoting the opening paragraph of 
the commander's realistic report to 
Governor Shirley, dated April 9, and 
preserved in Hoyt’s “Antiquarian Re- 
searches,’’—‘‘ Our dogs being very 
much disturbed, which gave us rea- 
son to think that the enemy were 
about, occasioned us not to open the 
gate at the usual time; but one of 
our men being desirous to know the 
certainty, ventured out. privately to 
set on the dogs, about nine o'clock 
in the morning, and went about 
twenty rods from the fort firing off 
his gun and saying choboy to the 
dogs. Whereupon the enemy being 
within a few rods, immediately arose 
from behind a log and fired, but 
through the goodness of God the 
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man got into the fort with only a 
slight wound.’’ There was mani- 
festly no further reconnoitering. 

The force which immediately at- 
tacked the fort is popularly taken to 
have been 700 of French and Indians. 
This was the French captain’s vaunt, 
in his dire threatenings and call to 
surrender. Parkman in the chapter 
headed, ‘‘ The French Repulse,’’ 
speaks of the attacking force as ‘‘a 
large war party of both French and 
Indians,’’ and quotes from official 
records to which he had access in 
Paris that ‘‘its commander was 
Boucher de Niverville, ensign in the 
colony troops.’’ 

Doubtless the command assigned 
to this officer was expected to be 
overpowering, as it certainly would 
have been except for the obstinacy 
of the men within the fort and the 
defective commissariat of those with- 
out. The first demand, that for un- 
conditional surrender, accompanied 
by the announcement that if the be- 
sieged men “ made any further resis- 
tance or should happen to kill one 
Indian, they might expect all to be 
put to the sword,’’ was duly brought 
before the little community, town- 
meeting fashion, the question being, as 
presented by the captain, ‘‘ whether 
they would fight or resign,’’ and 
‘*they voted to a man to stand it out 
as long as they had life,’’ which re- 
sult was announced to Ensign Niver- 
ville. Thereupon the attack was re- 
sumed and continued through the 
night. On the next day came the 
proposal that ‘‘ in case we would sell 
them provisions, they would leave 
and not fight any more,’’ to which 
was returned the answer ‘‘ that sell- 
ing them provisions for money was 
contrary to the law of nations, but” (the 
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offer which followed must in view of 
the nakedness of the land have been 
pure counter-bluff to the enemy’s previ- 
ous vaunting) “if they would send in 
a captive for every five bushels of corn 
I would supply them.’’ This fancy 
sketch of abundant supply for long 
sustenance seems to have daunted 
the besiegers, for it is added, ‘‘ when 
this answer was returned, four or five 
guns were fired against the fort and 
they withdrew as we supposed, for 
we heard no more of them.’’ 

But this decisive repulse was by no 
means easily secured. The defense 
was against desperate, starving men. 
‘The fighting would seem to have had 
only occasional intermissions for two 
days and nights. ‘‘In all this time,” 
says the report in conclusion of the de- 
tails, “ we had scarcely opportunity to 
eat or sleep. I believe men 
were never known to hold out with 
better resolution, for they did not 
seem to sit or lie still for one moment. 
There were but thirty men in the fort, 
and although we had some thousands 
of guns fired at us, there were but two 
men slightly wounded, viz., John 
Brown and Joseph Ely.’’ 

The gratitude prevailingly felt in 
Massachusetts for the gallant defense 
of this outpost gave Captain Stevens 
more than a local reputation for 
valor. An appreciative tribute that 
he received from a somewhat distin- 
guished source was highly gratifying 
to him. ‘‘ When the intelligence of 
this brave defense: was received at 
Boston, Sir Charles Knowles, who 
happened to be at that station, was 
so highly gratified at the conduct of 
Stevens that he sent him an elegant 
sword, and No. 4, when it was in- 
corporated into a town in 1753, was 
called after the commodore’s sur- 


name, Charlestown. 
Researches,’’ p. 244.) 

In Vol. 53 of ‘‘ The Archives,’’ 
engrossed in fair copy, in the Massa- 
chusetts State library, correspon- 
dence between Sir Charles and Sec- 
retary Josiah Lincoln is preserved. 
The first letters relate to the loan of a 
vessel of light draught belonging to 
the province, which accommodation 
was granted. Meanwhile the secre- 
tary was a guest of Sir Charles, and 
after the visit wrote him in terms of 
mingled compliment and reproof. 
There is courteously acknowledged 
in the letter a public, self-denying 
spirit, patriotism and high intellec- 
tual ability. The praise, however, 
is qualified by regret caused by a 
word dropped during the visit, which 
would seem to indicate the habit of 
irreverent speech. The reply of Sir 
Charles is apologetic and humble, 
and throws a sidelight on the charac- 
ter of the town’s godfather. He re- 
ceives the admonition in a spirit of 
entire friendliness, claims that the 
practice is not common with him, 
and promises to be more watchful in 
the future. Especial regret is ex- 
pressed that he should have so far 
violated the laws of hospitality as to 
have, in such a manner, given cause 
of offense to his honored guest. 

At the initial town-meeting of the 
new muncipality Captain Stevens was 
elected first selectman and treasurer. 
He was reélected to the same offices 
in the following year, which proved 
to be the last year of his residence in 
Charlestown, and not far from his 
life’s close. 

On the 20th of May, 1755, he sailed 
with his company from Boston for 
Nova Scotia, where they soon took 
part in the reduction of Fort Beau 
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Sejour. No other soldierly service 
was rendered, and it is known that 
the regiment was employed in bring- 
ing in Acadians for deportation. Of 
the ten months in Nova Scotia there 
is no personal record, except that of 
his last illness and his death, April 
6, 1756, in the 51st year of his age. 

It is not known that Stevens and 
Stark ever met after the close of their 
loug journey together from Canada. 
They were both captains in the Pro- 
vincial army, but Stevens when not 
at the fort was in detached service 
commanding a company of Rangers. 

Stark was, however, in his vigor- 
ous prime to occupy for a brief but 
critical period the fort which Stevens 
had valiantly defended. Charles- 
town, which had become an impor- 
tant centre of trade and in the War 
of the Revolution a post and a state 
depository of military stores, had 
modest but essential part in the sig- 
nal victory at Bennington. It was 
the appointed place of rendezvous of 
the brigade that marched to the aid 
of their imperiled neighbors across 
the river with General Stark as its 
commander. ‘It was a stirring 
time when Charlestown was made 
the rendezvous of the soldiers of 
Stark as they were hurried forward 
to the Battle of Bennington, yet such 
was the activity of Colonel Hunt and 
his commissary that the various 
bodies of troops on their arrival were 
immediately supplied with their out- 
fit and made ready to pass on.’’ 
General Stark wrote to the Commit- 
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tee of Safety of New Hampshire July 
30, 1777: ‘‘I forwarded to Colonel 
Whipple 250 men on the 28th. I 
sent another detachment off this day, 
and as fast as they come in will send 
them. I expect to march myself to- 
morrow or next day.’’ 

When the last soldier was de- 
spatched Benningtonward, the use- 
fulness of the fort came to an end. 
How long the structure remained in- 
tact is not definitely known. It is 
certain that not a vestige remains in 
place to mark its site. Tradition 
preserves its location only approxi- 
mately. 

Still less is known of the burial- 
place of Captain Stevens. That he 
died within the fort he had assisted 
in capturing, its name changed to 
Fort Cumberland, is quite certain. 
The burial was doubtless in the near 
vicinity. Of the fort, scattered relics, 
we are told, mark the place of the 
walled enclosure, but his grave no 
man knoweth. 

Stark, in early manhood educated 
in the Provincial army as a school of 
arms, lived to gain in his stalwart 
prime a signal, almost decisive, vic- 
tory in the War of the Revolution, 
and survived in vigorous old age to 
follow with deep interest the events 
of a second war with England. He 
died May 8, 1822, aged 93 years. 
His native state has fittingly com- 
memorated by statue conspicuously 
placed, the martial deeds of the dis- 
tinguished patriot soldier and loyal 
son of New Hampshire. 
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“THE OLD SQUIRE LORD” HOUSE. 


By Fohn Livingston Wright. 


ISE expenditure of wealth 
| is always to be com- 
mended, and in no respect 
is the spectacle more grati- 
fying than when investment looks to 
the preservation of old landmarks. 
Thousands of fine old estates owe 
their perpetuation to the timely on- 
coming of the man of means who 
desires a retreat where he and his 
family may retire to a season of rural 
delights after the exacting routine of 
business or society. Outings and 
out of door life are what the nervous, 
active American in particular most 
requires. One of the most enduring 
means of indulging in outing life 
may be attained through the fortu- 
nate possession of a country home. 

Thus, when Mr. William F. Fitz- 
gerald, the Boston copper magnate, 
purchased the famous ‘‘ Old Squire 
Lord’’ house at Lord’s Hill, Effing- 
ham, the circumstance was one that 
was not only hailed with pleasant 
anticipation by the carpenters, work- 
men, and residents generally of this 
hillside neighborhood, but the act 
was in line with what all persons 
interested in the maintenance of his- 
toric buildings and monuments like 
to see. It is a satisfaction to know 
that, after many years of neglect, this 
fine old mansion has become destined 
to a worthier fate than slowly rotting 
to the ground. It has been restored 
to a suggestion of its former great- 
ness. 

‘“The Old Squire Lord’’ house 
has been for generations a term typ- 
ical of grandeur and awesome tradi- 





tion round about Effingham. Many 
a little child has been entertained 
with marvelous stories about the 
wonderful days when the ‘‘Old 
Squire” was alive; how rich he was 
and how queer; what an important 
man he was; in what magnificent 
estate he lived; and to cap all, there 
were the hair-raising accounts of 
rooms that became ‘‘ haunted,’’ and 
devious reports of weirdly-gotten 
wealth having been the basis of the 
Lord domain. Give a country neigh- 
borhood time and it will inevitably 
grow into possession of the suitable 
crop of fables and tales about any 
individual who arose to uncommon 
height in its midst. As the years 
creep on, little by little the halluci- 
nations and legends grow together, 
for there is none to contradict, and, 
finally, the stories converge into a 
sort of phantasmagoria most invul- 
nerable to the irreverent questioner. 
All he can get in response is: “ Well, 
it has always been said.’’ Thus, in 
regard to this old estate on Lord’s 
hill, my grandmother (who was born 
and spent her days not ten miles 
away) used to say, with an ominous 
shake of the head, ‘‘ They allers said 
the Old Squire got his money by 
makin’ a league with the sperits! ’’ 
Thus, as a small boy, my imagina- 
tion pictured wondrous deeds of this 
mighty man. He might have been a 
bold roamer of the sea and got un- 
told wealth in the taking of hapless 
prizes! Who knew? He might 


have been of the English nobility 
and for some romantic and pathetic 
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reason consigned himself to exile in 
the wilds of America. He might 
have had huge pots of gold hidden 
on his estate and when in need of 
pocket money might have been in 
the habit of stealing out, at night, 
into some remote corner of a field, 
and, by the dim light of a tin lantern, 
reached his hand into heaps of coin! 
Thus does a community come to ac- 
cept visions as facts. Despite, how- 
ever, the maze of romance that gossip 
has woven about the builder of this 
great house the truth about Isaac 
Lord, Esq., takes on a hue approach- 
ing more of the color of every day 
existence. 

In the late afternoon of a bleak 
day in November, 1778, there 
trudged along the lately-hewn. trail 
toward the eminence now known as 
‘Lord's Hill,’’ a sturdy youth who 
carried a stout pair of cowhide boots 
upon his shoulder. Those boots 
were his evidence of aristocracy, for 
boots in those days were prized, 
and in order to preserve his dearly- 
bought footgear, this young fellow 
walked barefooted and carried the 
boots upon his back. Also slung 
from his lusty shoulders was a bun- 
dle. If contained a tiny stock of mer- 
cantile wares, needles, pins, thread, 
and the like, the first stock of “ goods 
for sale’’ ever brought into the 
hamlet. The exact origin of this 
stranger seems to be clouded in un- 
certainty. It is believed, however, 
that his birthplace was probably in 
the neighborhood of Berwick, Me. 
On the tombstone of his father, in 
Somersworth, N. H., appears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘*Here lies the body of Samuel 
Lord, Esq., who was drowned the 
17th day of May and was taken up 
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on Sunday 30, 1773, aged 38 years, 
3 mos.’’ (The drowning took place, 
of course, in the Salmon Falls river.) 
With the coming of Isaac Lord sim- 
ultaneously arrived the concentrated 
essence of thrift. This was accom- 
panied by an insatiable capacity for 
work. These two important attrib- 
utes were engineered by a farseeing 
brain. In the history of America it 
has, thus far, been found that a man 
thus endowed is pretty likely to be 
heard from. It was not long until 
Lord was the big man of the settle- 
ment. He established himself in a 
comfortable home about a mile north 
of the ‘‘ Hill,’’ and had a slave, one 
Cato. The presence of Cato is com- 
memorated by a small rise near the 
site of the old homestead which is 
known as ‘‘Cato’s Hill.’’ About 
1780 Mr. Lord erected the large 
building at Lord’s Hill square occu- 
pied by. the present post-office. Its 
original purpose was for a_ store. 
Here, Lord waxed exceedingly pros- 
perous. He began to acquire lands, 
and to venture into lumbering among 
his other enterprises. In 1795 Lord 
was collector, the early proof of his 
determination to be a prominent man 
among his townsmen. The record 
books which he kept show a curious 
system of enumeration. Part of the 
record, up to March 18, 1796, re- 
vealed the use of the terms of Eng- 
lish money—pounds, shillings, pence. 
In June, 1797, he adopted the names 
of United States coin—dollars, dimes, 
cents, and mills. But in employing 
the new plan, he always drew a line 
down the page for the mills. Of 
course there were never any mills to 
be denoted, yet he invariably put the 
zero in the mills column. From en- 
trance as a boy, with little else than 
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his cunning brain and strong hands, 
Lord steadily progressed in material 
possessions until, in 1802, he was 
listed in the poll books of Effingham 
as owning 1,634 acres of wild land, 
and tillage 35 acres. By 1804, this 
had grown to 2,684 acres, tillage 92 
acres. Far from ‘‘ buccaneering’’ or 
inheriting wealth from teudal bar- 
ons, the money of Isaac Lord came 
from his own brave enterprise. Ina 
few years he married, and his wife is 
thought to have been a woman who 
aspired to a life reaching beyond the 
limits of this obscure nook in the 
hills. She wanted to reside in a city, 
and in a manner commensurate, to 
her mind, with the wealth and im- 
portance of her Lord (in name as 
well as hopes). After having helped 
build a public bridge and new roads, 
as well as assisting in the improve- 
ment of the place generally, for the 
records evince clearly that Isaac Lord 
was a most public-spirited citizen, he 
prepared to leave the scenes of his 
active commercial career. 

He bought a fine mansion in Port- 
land, forty miles distant. The house 
was a splendid type of the old Eng- 
lish manor. It was begun in 1765, 
but various changes had been made 
by the several owners, and at the 
time Lord came into possession, it 
had three stories and a low hip-roof 
surmounted by a wooden balustrade. 
Existenge in the city did not prove 
so glorious as Lord and his ambi- 
tious spouse had imagined. Within 
a few years, they were back again 
at Lord's Hill. Then, with the re- 
mark, attributed to him by neigh- 
borhood tradition, that ‘‘ He’d rather 
be a king among hogs, than a hog 
among kings,’’ Isaac Lord began 
preparations for the construction of 
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a house that should perpetuate his 
dignity and fame. In 1822, a few 
rods from the public square and on 
the road leading to Effingham Falls, 
he built the ‘‘Old Squire Lord’”’ 
mansion. Three boss carpenters 
were employed, and under their di- 
rection scores of laborers and me- 
chanics hired for the get- 
ting out of stone and the hewing 
of timber. The undertaking was an 
immense one. Hand-painted wall- 
paper, bricks, and furnishings were 
brought from England, coming in 
the sailing vessels from London to 
Portland harbor, and then hauled 
by ox teams inland from Portland. 
This venture of the ‘‘ Squire’’ was 
the sole topic of conversation for 
miles and miles around. When the 
house was finally completed, there 
stood on the steep slope, a few hun- 
dred feet from the corners of the two 
roads, a memorable institution. In 
outline, the structure showed how 
faithfully the clever mind of the 
owner had led him to copy the out- 
line and general style of his former 
home in Portland. There were the 
three stories, the almost flat hip-roof, 
the wooden balustrade, the cupola or 
observation tower rising from the 
centre. 

The grounds about had been beau- 
tified in all possible degree. At the 
left of the main entrance to the 
grounds was a large artificial pond, 
upon which a couple of swans were 
gracefully riding. Here and there 
were magnificent bowers of roses and 
foreign shrubbery. Terrace after ter- 
race led up to the great house. 
Within all was as sumptuous as the 
fancy of the owner could dictate. 
He was not an educated man, in the 
sense that the word is correctly used, 


were 


' 
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but he had remarkable powers of 
discernment, and he had copied in- 
to this structure every idea that 
he regarded as aristocratic or pomp- 
ous. On the dining-room walls was 
the hand-painted paper representing 
scenes from Venice. There was the 
massive fireplace and the great fire- 
dogs. In the parlor was the hand- 
painted paper portraying actual Par- 
isian scenes. Northward, toward the 
huge barn, were the rooms for the 
hundred servants and laborers on the 
great farm of many hundred acres. 
And here, with a great house, and 
Lord sat him 
down to be a great man. But the 
huge rooms seemed solemn and grue- 


a great farm, Isaac 


some, sat in day by day and day by 
day. Amidst such regality, his sim- 
pler neighbors did scarce dare to 
look even within the large yard that 
the long iron chains, slung to numer- 
After all, 


in order to secure that most precious 


ous stone posts, enclosed. 


benison the human being can know, 
namely, communion with other hu- 
man beings, the disappointed old 
man had to resort to his store down 
in the square. There he could sit 
and meet his townsmen on a plane 
where they were not so awestricken, 
and could occasionally express an 
unbiased word to the mighty sage. 
The years came on. Isaac Lord 
had to leave the mansion that he had 
thought to realize so much gratifica- 
tion in, and yet had actually found 
so very little in. He died, and was 
laid to his long sleep in the near-by 
plot that he himself had caused to be 


set apart. 
After the owner’s death the estate 
gradually disintegrated. Acre by 


acre, piece by piece, it went out of 
the hands of the family. Some years 


IOI 


later, a farmer who was living in the 
great house not having conventional 
use for a fraction of the rooms, was 
storing his corn in an upper cham- 
ber! There was the weird tale of a 
certain apartment on the upper floor 
being ‘‘full of sperits.’” The door 
never could be kept shut. Close the 
door at night, it would be open in 
the morning. Here, years ago, tradi- 
tion had it that a crazy woman had 
been confined; most of the time it 
had necessary to keep her 
chained to the floor. Decay began 
to lay hold upon the structure. Sills 
began to come down, clapboards to 
drop off, desolation to hold sway. 
For years the house remained as a 
pathetic monument to the ambition 
of Isaac Lord. 


been 


Then a new era for the old house 
began. It began when Mr. Fitz- 
gerald recently purchased the house 
and the hundred acres of land sur- 
rounding. For a second time, an 
army of workmen were brought to 
the spot. The weeds, tangled bushes, 
decaying branches and rubbish were 
speedily cleared Presently 
the loosened clapboards were nailed 
back in place, the roof repaired and 
resplendent in new paint, the Old 
Squire Lord house seemed to have 
renewed its youth. The glory of 
former days had returned in a day, 
as it were. 


away. 


Soon merry young peo- 
ple in picturesque costumes were 
trooping about the broad grounds, 
playing at the tennis and croquet 
courts or lolling in the hammocks. 
Brilliancy and animation lent charm 
to the restored estate. The rehabili- 
tation of this fine old place had its 
reflex influence upon several other 
long-established homes in the village. 
It was not long until neighbors were 
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‘fixing up,’’ too. The Fitzgeralds 
were doubly welcome at Lord’s Hill 
when the townspeople found the new 
purchasers were people of kindliness 
and refinement. I enjoyed the in- 
cident told me by a lady who has 
long resided in the village. ‘‘A 
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friend, visiting me,” she said, “ asked 
me if the Fitzgeralds were aristo- 
cratic.” “I told her I did not know, 
for if they were, they were too well- 
bred to show it.’’ May they spend 
many a delightful season in their 
summer home at Lord’s Hill. 


MY VALENTINE. 
By C. Fennte Swaine. 


I found a yellow valentine, 
Wild roses clinging to it still, 

As sometimes ivy leaves will twine 
The spaces of lost bloom to fill. 

I wondered that these flowers should hold” 
Their brilliant tints, their hearts of gold. 


Is it a sign that o’er the wave 

Where mortal barque but once may glide, 
Mindful of love that once they gave, 

Our dear ones wander to our side ? 
If so, your fond eyes look in mine 

Across this crumpled valentine. 


What holy dreams the sweet thought brings, 
As heaven and earth in message blend, 

Where cupids twine with angels’ wings, 
This sweet remembrance to send. 

Tossed with forgotten things away, 
You must have sent it back to-day. 


Ah, had you lived I had forgot 
You sought me for your valentine ; 
Now wreaths of sweet forget-me-not 
Intwine your angel soul with mine. 
Had time its dreams of roses spared, 
You had forgot and I not cared, 


Had you but lived, these violets rare 
Were to the old dead summers thrust ; 

I’ll keep them now, with tender care, 
Because your heart is only dust. 

’T is thus; these roses of the past, 
We fondly hold them to the last ! 
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CENTURY WOMAN.’ 


By Mrs. N. P. Hunt. 


9 WHE nineteenth century had a 
beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The beginning would 
never recognize the end, and 
would have to be introduced. The 
middle was so busy with scientific 
discovery and application, with lit- 
erary stars and meteors, that it had 
no time to contemplate either ex- 
tremity. In ferreting out the com- 
posite woman from these different 
parts of the century, we shall find 
such a divergence as will make it 
impossible to reduce the product to a 
single type. But it will never do 
to snub the early product of the 
century. 

The smoke of the French Revolu- 
tion had cleared away. Napoleon 
was seating his family and friends 
upon the thrones of European de- 
pendencies. The coast of America 
was ravaged by British vessels. Pub- 
lic buildings in Washington were 
destroyed. The attempts to seize 
Canada failed. Our currency was 
almost worthless. Not till 1814, after 
the abdication of Napoleon, was the 
treaty of peace signed at Ghent and 
tranquility restored. 





There was not 


a railroad on the continent. Steam- 
ships were unknown. The first one 
crossed the Atlantic in 1819. Fulton 


launched one upon the Hudson in 
1807. Science, social, and indus- 
trial economics received little atten- 
tion. The unfolding and application 


of governmental principles, together 
with Indian adjustments and terri- 
torial expansion, occupied American 
statesmen. 

The American woman of this pe- 
riod bowed herself before two altars, 
in all reverence. I say reverence be- 
cause at that period of our history 
thére was a reverence imbibed and 
diffused that has become all too rare 
at the present time. The two altars 
of woman’s reverence were home and 
church. The first she accepted with- 
out complaint as to its conditions or 
opportunities. The terrors and hard- 
ships of the war for independence 
and of Indian depredations made se- 
curity so sweet a boon that she asked 
little else. Perhaps the home, in its 
high, far-reaching sense, in its record 
as the conservator of liberty, did not 
consciously possess her soul, but she 
went about, from day to day, making 
firm what the Revolutionary soldiers 
had won. The hearth-fire blazed, 
the shining pewter or tin adorned the 
walls, the cradle was animated, her 
song of contentment filled the air. 
Carding, spinning, weaving, soap 
making, sewing, and knitting filled 
the sunlit hours, and by the light of 
tallow candles (also made at home) 
progressed into the dark ones. Far 
from nervous affection she thought it 
no hardship to saddle and bridle her 
horse and go to mill, or upon any 
errand of mercy or social duty. To 


1 Paper read before Molly Stark Chapter, D. A. R., of Manchester, Saturday, January 6, 1900. 
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be mistress of a home was not a dim 
possibility for which young women 
waited silently and sadly. It was a 
burning certainty, and its simple re- 
quirements were known at an early 
age. 

I do not know how tender was the 
chief sentiment of home, but it was 
strong, and rarely suffered dislodg- 
ment. Its inception was not hin- 
dered by lack of means. The follow- 
ing is atrue story: There lived in a 
New England town, in the early part 
of the century, two young men, each 
ready to start life for himself. They 
were firm friends, a kind of Damon 
and Pythias, with Dionysius left out. 
These friends were in love with and 
wished to marry the same young 
lady. It ought to be said that the 
young woman was absolutely the 
only one in town. Here was a dra- 
matic situation? Would the friends 
become enemies? Would there be a 
duel? Not atall. One of the friends 
said to the other, ‘‘ Take her and be 
happy.’’ 

Now there is one curious thing 
about this story. It is not recorded 
that the lady had any choice between 
the friends, nor is it intimated that 
her feeling in the matter had any 
weight. The supposition is that her 
choice was transferable. The swain 
that made the sacrifice did not take 
to the violin nor to poison. He 
simply visited an adjoining town, 
met there by chance another young 
woman, Mary Grout by name, and 
learning a lesson by his former ex- 
perience, he suffered no chance to 
arise of a second interference with 
his choice. The wedding day was 
named before he left town some two 
days. 

Now this woman was typical of the 
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New England home maker of that 
period. She reared a large family of 
American citizens, and her crown of 
motherhood lends brightness to-day 
in the United States congress. She 
was a direct progenitor of ex-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Grout of Vermont. 
Once, when all the men in the place 
where Brattleboro now stands were: 
away from home, there was an alarm 
of Indians. She instantly put to- 
gether an ox-team, and going about 
from house to house carried every 
woman and child to a block house, 
where in safety they awaited the 
coming of the men. Such were the 
home makers of that period—the 
New England women of the early 
nineteenth century. 

The altar of religion was found in 
the home and was a part of it. Its 
stern principles and pure faith en- 
circled the women of that period like 
an aureole. It was the still call to 
devotional exercise, the pledge to 
upright behavior and right thinking, 
the stay in sorrow, the appeal in 
perplexity, the chief foundation stone 
in character building. The Southern 
woman of this period touched into a 
somewhat finer tenure by the plume 
of chivalry, and by climatic influ- 
ence, did not rise above her Northern 
sisters in physical or mental vigor, or 
any essential virtue. The avenues 
open to women for intellectual or 
industrial improvement, North or 
South, were necessarily few, and, 
though other influences were at work, 
her chief activities were given to 
home and church. 

The next, or middle period of the 
century, is the formative one of the 
wonderful, newly-fledged nineteenth 
century woman. For the better un- 
derstanding of this woman I shall 
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consider the middle ceutury period, 
under a type not of the most numer- 
ous but of the most influential in 
bringing about present conditions. 
The peace of Ghent, the rapid ac- 
quisition of territory, the building of 


railroads and manufactories, the bet~ 


tering of schools and churches and 
homes, steam navigation and the tel- 
egraph, could not silence the discon- 
tent that existed between the slave- 
holding and the non-slaveholding 
Whenever new territory was 
acquired, the burning question to be 
settled was, ‘‘ Shall it be a slave or a 
free state ?’’ 
mise came as early 


states. 


The Missouri compro- 
In 
1831 William Lloyd Garrison estab- 
lished in Boston the Lderator in 
which he said, ‘‘I will not equivo- 
cate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard.’’ From this time on to the 
Civil War the 
struggle was in progress. 


as 1820. 


great anti-slavery 

This struggle would not concern 
us much here and now were it not 
for the fact that this movement first 
drew American women to consider 
what they could do to better the 
political conditions in which they 
lived. As typical of this period I 
will mention the case of two Southern 
women, whom it was my good for- 
tune to know well, and one of whom, 
the wife of Theodore D. Weld, may 
be known to some of you. These 
sisters, Angelina and Sara Grimkie, 
usually called the Grimkie sisters, 
were reared in affluence in South 
Carolina. Judge Grimkie of the su- 
preme court of that state was a man 
of large means and cultured tastes. 
The family home was beautiful in 
every way save that it held slaves. 
Both Angelina and Sara took a 
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course of social triumphs, with ac- 
companying fine apparel, when in 
their teens. Gradually deep religi- 
ous convictions changed the tenor of 
their thoughts. One day there was 
a cushion to be stuffed and Angelina 
brought out solemnly lace flounces 
and kerchiefs, and ribbons, and other 
flimsy things, and filling the cushion 
with them went her way. This was 
but a beginning of her many sacri- 
fices. The slaves that were given 
her for her own use she promptly 
freed, and Sara did likewise. The 
noise of the anti-slavery agitation in 
the North brought them, after hot 
tears of separation had been shed, to 
the scene of conflict, and for many 
years they devoted all their energies 
to the anti-slavery cause. Angelina, 
with her gentleness, her womanly 
purity, her direct naturalness and 
simplicity, her fire of conviction, car- 
ried everything before her. As she 
could control the tide of thought, so 
she could still the violence of mobs. 

On one occasion she arose amid a 
shower of missiles that were hurled 
through crashing windows and stood 
so still and fearless that the mob ele- 
ment was hushed, and as she went 
on it gathered to listen at the open- 
ings made by its own violence. Sara 
was more self-conscious, and not so 
delightful a speaker, though she was 
equally devoted in spirit. Angelina, 
beautiful of face and figure, thought 
no sacrifice too great for the cause of 
freedom. She spoke repeatedly be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature in 
the interest of better laws. She be- 
came the wife of Theodore D. Weld, 
and to illustrate one of her truest 
charms I want to say that one of her 
sisters, a pro-slavery woman, came to 
reside with her after the war had 
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oveturned affairs in South Carolina. 
In the presence of that sister no visi- 
tor, no member of the household was 
permitted to drop a word that could 
remind her she was not among peo- 
ple of her own belief. Even the 
praises of Sumner were hushed when 
this dark-eyed Southerner came into 
the room. 

I feel the impossibility of picturing 
that woman in the purity of her de- 
votion to relief of suffering in all 
forms and to the advancement of 
what is noblest in humanity. Her 
death was the direct result of linger- 
ing at the deathbed of a friendless 
sufferer until much exhausted. May 
I quote a little from the words of 
Wendell Phillips, spoken at her fu- 
neral. At her Hyde Park home the 
shutters swung wide that the sun’s 
rays she so loved might stream in un- 
hindered, where there was no crape, 
no costly trappings, but everything 
light and simple and true. Wendell 
Phillips said : 

‘* When I think of Angelina there 
comes to me the picture of the spot- 
less dove, in the tempest, as she bat- 
tles with the storm, seeking for some 
place to rest her foot. She reminds 
me of Innocence personified in Spen- 
ser’s poem. The eager soul must 
work, not rest in testimony. Coming 
North at last she makes her own 
religion one of sacrifice and toil. 
Breaking away from, rising above all 
forms, the dove floats at last in the 
blue sky, where no clouds reach. 
Farewell for a little while. God 
keep us fit to join thee in that 
broader service on which thou hast 
entered.’’ 

I have considered thus long the 
course of Angelina Grimkie because 
her life was typical in a movement 
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that through bitter opposition made 
its way up to the great world-wide 
triumph of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. There were others of a similar 
type. Lydia Maria Child was ready 
to sacrifice her literary reputation if 
need be in the conflict. The work 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe need not 
be mentioned. Lucy Stone, who 
went through Oberlin college with 
only one best dress, and hardly any 
minor dresses, was fearless and de- 
voted. Mary A. Livermore, our be- 
loved Julia Ward Howe, and others 
all along the line, were touched into 
an activity that never rested. 

The anti-slavery workers came to 
feel the injustice of their positions 
when at a convention in London the 
women were denied the right to sit 
as qualified delegates. In 1848, at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., the first woman 
suffrage convention was held. Its 
announcement passed over the nation 
in a smile of derision. Woman suf- 
frage, indeed! Were men to darn 
stockings and rock cradles? Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, beautiful Lucretia Mott, in her 
Quaker garb, were among the speak- 
ers. Editors grew funny. One of 
them remarked that Miss Anthony's 
feet did not steal in and out of her 
skirts like mice. Few shafts were 
directed at Mrs. Stanton. The 
daughter of Judge Cady, the wife of 
Henry Stanton, commanded respect. 
Nobody could resist her smile, her 
distinguished bearing. Once an Al- 
bany editor grumbled a little about 
her during a convention held there. 
When at the evening session she 
came gracefully and smilingly for- 
ward and proposed that a bottle of 
Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup be 
immediately tendered the writer. 
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At that time married women had 
no property rights. The woman who 
toiled all day for her pittance must, 
per force, give it to her husband at 
night, if he asked for it. There 
were few industrial avenues open to 
women, and those were poorly paid. 
Twenty thousand women earned 
their bread at starvation prices in 
New York city. Mothers could not 
claim the guardianship of their minor 
children. Since that time in all the 
Eastern, Northern, Western, and 
Middle states the laws relating to 
the personal property rights of mar- 
ried women and widows have ma- 
terially changed in consequence of 
this movement. In eight states 
women equal guardians with 
their husbands of their minor chil- 
dren. Four states, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, have given 
women full suffrage. 
thousands of women 


are 


There are 
physicians, a 
hundred or more ministers, perhaps 
half as many lawyers, while many 
lucrative avenues of labor are wide 
open to them. In this 
competition there are sociological 
problems unsolved, still the condi- 
tions are much improved. Mrs. 
Stanton’s fine head stands in mar- 
ble beside that of Wendell Phillips. 
Miss Anthony, who bore such show- 
ers of abuse, is an honored guest 
among the nobility of England, and 
was invited by the queen to visit at 
Windsor castle. She ministers to 
her audiences in the old way; but 
they sit in hushed admiration, re- 
specting, if they cannot adopt her 
convictions. 

The women of the late nineteenth 
century owe more than they will 
ever know to the high courage and 
fidelity to principle of the middle 


industrial 
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century woman. Women’s colleges 
have risen from what Oberlin was in 
the days of Horace Mann, from what 
Mount Holyoke was at its inception, 
to the splendidly equipped institu- 
tions of Wellesley, Radcliff, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Vassar, Lassell, and 
many others. From these institu- 
tions, from art and industrial pur- 
suits, from cultured homes, comes 
the late nineteenth century woman. 
She is all about us. She fills the air 
with a feminine force and energy 
that is felt in all departments of life. 
She plans and executes. She dashes 
over the golf-links, climbs mountains, 
hunts, whirls through space on a 
wheel, swims, fences, plays basket- 
ball, understands football, and knows 
when to wave her flag on the field. 
She moves about the home with a 
clear light in her eyes, with ministra- 
tion in all her movements. She 
does not ‘‘ sit on a cushion and sew a 
fine seam, and live upon strawberries, 
sugar, and cream. Her appetite is 
excellent, and her food quite the or- 
dinary kind. Her fine physique does 
not even succumb to age. Does any- 
body know of an old woman ?’’ 

She has reared about her under- 
takings a great defense of organiza- 
tion. She is organized for charity, 
philanthropy, music, education, phy- 
sical culture, psychic research, so- 
ciology, suffrage, needlework, domes- 
tic science, business, temperance, lit- 
erature, civics, art, parliamentary law, 
social good times, patriotism, and so 
on. She uses the committee system 
in doing business. She makes mo- 
tions, as a surprised Manchester 
scientist said, ‘‘as naturally as can 
be.’”’ She speaks with ease and 
keeps to the point. She scans the 
globe with the white light of investi- 
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gation and coins the result for the 
club world. 

In legislation her work is for the 
most part behind the throne. There 
she has an influence that ripples the 
civilized world. In art her place is 
an honored and a growing one. In 
education she is seated among the 
councilors, and is found in every de- 
partment that follows down the line. 
When Yale offered her its Ph. D. the 
response was a final answer to the 
brilliant query of T. W. Higginson, 
‘“‘Ought Women to Learn the Al- 
phabet?’’ 

In business there are conspicuous 
examples of her success. Asking for 
money is fast fading away from her 
perplexities and her assets are grow- 
ing. In philanthropy she is a pow-. 
er, whether it be on the business or 
on the humanity side. 

There are shining examples in our 
own city, in our own organization, of 
her activities in this direction. A 
Manchester woman went before the 
New Hampshire legislature and by her 
argument there and her efforts else- 
where caused the enactment of a law 
that placed the children of paupers 
where they would, at least, have one 
chance to be somebody. 

Nor was this all. The board of 
charities will in future inspect jails, 
houses of correction, reform schools, 
all departments of almshouses, and 
extend their protecting care over the 
defectives of the state. Also the 
accounts of the county commissioners 
will be audited. The fight was very 


bitter as you know, and the victory a 
proud one. 

The revered treasurer of the Wo- 
man’s Aid Home has performed a 
work that is felt all over our city and 
state. Other officers of that institu- 
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tion are worthy of all praise. The 
word auxiliary in Manchester when 
applied to an _ institution means 
women workers. The power of this 
work in hospital or mission work is a 
great, I had almost said the chief, 
power. Manchester women have 
built up our Children’s Home. 
There are brighter examples and 
more widely known of the late nine- 
teenth century woman in _ philan- 
thropy ; but we are more than sat- 
isfied with the 
city. 


record of our own 


Jane Addams has done a peerless 
work in Chicago. Hull House is 
almost a university. Three large 
buildings are used in its work and 
her exposition of adapting methods 
of instruction to all conditions and 
nationalities shows a clear concep- 
tion of the different ways there are to 
reach an obscure intellect. The New 
York settlement followed closely the 
Hull House in 1889. The last de- 
cade has, under the College Settle- 
ments Association, established eighty 
settlements in America. All erected 
and supported by the nineteenth cen- 
tury woman. 

In literature she is well up on the 
immortal scroll by reason of faithful 
service. Asa writer she is not only 
honored but is paid. Now comes a 
hint which may not materialize, that 
she will reinstate the old-time French 
salon in New York city, bringing 
political and literary discussion into 
an atmosphere of beauty and refine- 
ment, and at the same time redeem- 
ing and strengthening the so-called 
lost art of conversation. I need not 
add that the new woman is promi- 
nent and that she likes it; she is 
prominent in philanthropy, educa- 
tion, society, literature, the home, 
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everything that moves up and on. woman. It was the leading one in 
She helps to organize the world’s the minds of those who founded our 
increase for comparison, and sends _ republic. 
laden ships over the water on errands Lowell says that Americanism is 
of mercy. She has reared a standard thinking yourself no better or worse 
of intellect and all its stars are true. than your neighbors because of any 
Artificial distinctions sound hollow in artificial distinction. 
the air that surrounds her. In one asked him, ‘‘ How 
of the continental congresses of our think the American republic will 
order a woman arose and said: ‘‘ No endure?’’ ‘‘So long,’’ he replied, 
organization can succeed that does “as the ideas of its founders continue 
not rate its members and honor them to be dominant.’’ 
according to their own individual 


Guizot once 
long do you 


If then the nine- 
teenth century woman is guarding 
merit.’” That idea sounds in the these ideas, she is the proud conser- 
bugle call of the nineteenth century vator of American liberty. 


MY SNOW MAIDEN. 
By A. P.S. 


‘* She ’s coming,’’ the breezes whisper low, 
That lightly, softly kiss her cheek, 

My heart cannot but quickly beat, 

At sight of her I worship so. 


Her timid look makes my heart brave, 
Her eyes meet mine—I tremble now— 
Where is the courage that I crave? 
Why does my spirit lowly bow ? 


The flaky whiteness stealing down 
Nestles in her shining hair 

For her drooping lashes make a crown, 
I like to see it hiding there. 


Her hands, like birds within their nest, 
In furry muff are nestling warm, 

She ’s here—I care not for the rest 

For what may come of good or harm. 


Little Snow Maiden! sweet and pure, 
Fairer than anything can be, 

I care for nothing else, but now 

And always have her near to me. 
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By Irving 


EW HAMPSHIRE was for- 
tunate in its Colonial period, 
in having a relatively large 
number of men of perhaps 

more than ordinary ability, and es- 
pecially is this true of the medical 
profession, from which were de- 
veloped judges, generals, governors, 
members of congress, as_ well 
many Officials of lesser note. 

Biographies of many of these have 
been written, but there is one worthy 
of a record, who, so far as the writer 
can ascertain, has received only the 
briefest mention in history — Dr. 
Thomas Packer. 

He was regularly educated for the 
medical profession in London, came 
to this country when a young man, 
and resided for a short time in Salem, 
Mass. From the latter place he re- 
moved to Portsmouth about 1687, 
where he remained until his death, 
in the year 1724. He was probably 
the third physician of Portsmouth, 
Renald Fernald being the first, and 
John Fletcher the second. 

Dr. Packer was a man of marked 
ability, and not only attained emi- 
nence in medicine and surgery, but 
also in military and civil life. It is 


as 


from fragments from here and there, 
and from manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the state, that the few facts 
herein given have been obtained. 

Dr. Packer held the offices of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the militia, Judge 
of Probate for the province for many 
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years, Judge of Common Pleas, Judge 
of the Superior Court, as well as other 
official positions. As Judge of Com- 
mon Pleas he was superseded in 1695. 
He was dismissed from the offices of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the militia and 
Judge of Probate for the province in 
1697, by the President of the Council, 
when public sentiment was divided 
by political disputes. In the year 
1717 he was appointed Judge of the 
Superior Court, and on July 17 of 
that year took the oath of office. 

In 1719 he was appointed Coun- 
cilor, and held the office until his 
death. He was a representative to 
the General Assembly from Ports- 
mouth at the time of his appointment 
as Councilor; was chosen speaker of 
the former in 1717, and held the 
office until he was made Councilor. 

He presented a bill of ten pounds 
to the Council as early as July, 1697, 
probably for professional services dur- 
ing the French and Indian troubles. 
His name appears upon a petition in 
1689. He was justice of the peace 
in 1693. In 1693 he was captain of 
a military company, as it would seem 
from an order issued to him by the 
Council, commanding him to direct 
the clerk of his company to “‘ levy by 
distress and sale of the several per- 
sons goods hereinunder mentioned, 
the sum of five shillings on each per- 
son, for their not appearing with their 
arms’’ on a certain day as the law 
directed. 
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In 1693 one Elizabeth Fahens com- 
plained to the Council that he had 
charged her three pounds for probat- 
ing a will, and the Council ordered 
that ‘‘ Capt. Packer forbear to grant 
any Probate of Wills, or Letters of 
Administration, till farther ordered ;” 
and at a subsequent meeting ‘‘ Or- 
dered, That Capt. Tho. Packer re- 
turn back the money to the widow.”’ 

He was actively engaged in his 
military capacity, and in July, 1694, 
was ordered to march with his men 
to the relief of Oyster River. He re- 
ported to the Council relative to the 
massacre at Oyster River, as follows: 

“ Portsmo., July 18th [1694]. 

‘Just now arriued a post from Oyster Riuer. 
‘The Indians haue destroyed the place killed & 
burned all they could. - haue Escaped 
and are too badly wounded doe not know but 
they be all ouer our ffrontiers. 


‘“ Wait y' Honors Mention 
* Tho. Packer.”’ 


Nere— 


In 1694 the Council appointed him 
one of the committee of three to re- 
ceive and examine the 
the Province debts.’’ 

Dr. Packer’s activity in military 
affairs led to his promotion. In May, 
1696, Lieutenant-Governor Usher di- 
rected the Council to take due care 
of ‘‘y* souldiers in y* King’s pay; 
w if nott Col. Packer is not oblidged 
to continue them outt.’’ Dr. Packer 
was evidently a man of large execu- 
tive ability, and was looked upon as 
such by Lieutenant-Governor Usher, 
as may be seen by the latter’s letters 
to the Council, in which he is fre- 
quently mentioned. The Council 
conferred upon him special powers at 
times, in his capacity as lieutenant- 
colonel. On January 19, 1696-’97, 
the Council ‘‘ Ordered that notice be 
given by the Secretary from this 
Board to Lt. Col. Thomas Packer, 


‘accounts of 
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that for the future he do not exercise 
the office of Lt. Colonel over the 
Militia of the Province, nor that of 
Judge of the Probate of Wills and 
Grant Letters of Administration, by 
being hereby dismissed from both 
these offices.’’ This action was 
probably taken at the instance of 
Lieutenant-Governor Usher, between 
whom and Colonel Packer it is evi- 
dent from other records the best of 
relations did not exist at that time. 
Colonel Packer was charged with 
having granted warrants to raise 
men, under a warrant from Mr. 
Usher, in a manner not exactly in 
accord with the latter document. 
He was directed to appear before the 
Council to explain, and after receiv- 
ing an ‘‘ admonition,’ and acknowl- 
edging the government he was dis- 
missed. The feeling against Usher, 
among the Council and the leading 
men of the province, became so great 
that he was superseded in his office 
in 1697 by Lieutenant-Governor Par- 
tridge. 

In the Council records of 1703, 
July 3, bills were allowed Dr. Packer 
for ‘‘expenses upon the two Indian 
Treaties.’’ From same records, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1703-’04: ‘‘Mr. Thomas 
Packer's Debenter amounting to 1 4 : 
6s: 7d, for entertaining an Express, 
and some Indians about making In- 
dian Shoes &c.,’’ was allowed and 
ordered to be paid out of the next 
Province Rate in course. 

‘*Mr. Thomas Packer’s Debenter, 
am° to eight pounds, for fire and can- 
dles for the Governour, Council and 
Representatives, in the year 1703; 
allowed him six pounds, and ordered 
to be paid ut supra.’’ 

February 17, 1704, he was allowed 
a sum for ‘‘ entertaining Capt. Mor- 


” 
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ris Commander of her Maj'tys shipp 
Advice, and several Dinners for her 
Maj’tys Council, &c.;’’ also ‘‘ 7" for 
fire and candles from February 1703, 
to February 1704.’’ 

May 8, 1705, he was paid ‘‘ tenn 
pounds, two shillings, nine pence, 
for entertaining his Excellency and 
attendance.’’ It would seem that 
Dr. Packer was again, at this time, 
on harmonious terms with the pro- 
vincial authorities. His ‘* entertain- 
ing’’ the governor seems to have 
been reciprocated to a certain extent, 
for we find upon the records of the 
Council, September 5, 1705, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘His Excellencys Letter 
dated Boston the 20th Aug‘, 1705, 
signifying to the Council that he ad- 
vises and directs that they forthwith 
fortify Mr. Packer’s house at the 
Bank, either with Square Timber 
and two regular Flankers, or with 
Stone and brick, and that the Line of 
the town be Reformed, and the 
Watches duly kept,’’ etc. 

The Committee of Militia of the 
town of Portsmouth ‘‘ ordered Col. 
Packer’s house to be fortified as a 
Garrison House for the defense of 
the Subjects against the French and 
Indian Enemy,’’ and selected several 
persons to defend it. This order was 
not speedily carried out, so the Coun- 
cil at its meeting September 20, di- 
rected ‘‘ Mr. Packer’s house to be 
forthwith fortified.” In the 
meantime the governor had learned 
of the delay, and again under 


date of May 10, 1706, directed that 
‘*Colonel Packer’s House in Ports- 
mouth be forthwith fortified in good 
form, to receive the women and chil- 
dren, &c.’’ 

Whether the finances of Dr. Pack- 
er became somewhat impaired or not 
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at this time, is open to conjecture 
from the following entry in the 
records of the Council, July 29, 1706: 
‘* Whereas there is a warrant given 
to Mr. Thomas Packer for 10", 2°, 9", 
being the proportion of this Province 
for entertaining his Excellency in 
May 1705, out of which several per- 
sons are to be paid several sums : 
That the Treasurer, 
when the said Packer comes to de- 
mand the 10", 2°, g*, take care that 
the said several sums belonging to 
the several persons be first deducted 
out of the said 10”, 2°, 9*; and by the 
Treasurer paid them accordingly, be- 
ing for Hay, Graine, &c.’’ 

It appears that the meetings of the 
Council, Assembly, and Courts were 
held in Dr. Packer's house. Under 
date of July 30, 1706, the Council 
ordered that “unless Colonel Thomas 
Packer accepted the terms offered 
him by the Treasurer, about the two 
rooms for the Council and Assembly 
and the courts, that the Treasurer 
speak to Mrs. Harvye for two rooms 
in her house for the Council and As- 
sembly to sit in; and that the Courts 
be held at the Meeting House.’ 
Satisfactory arrangements were, how- 
ever, soon effected. The records of 
October 10, 1706, contain the follow- 
ing - “ The Council, having discoursed 
Colonel Thomas Packer for the rooms, 
one to hold the Courts in and the 
Assembly to sit; the other for the 
Gov. and Council to meet in—It was 
agreed, that the said Packer have 
8” a year for the said rooms; the 
rent to commence from the 25th July, 
1706: the said Packer to find Chairs, 
Tables, &c.’’ 

In 1707 Thomas Packer’s name ap- 
pears among the jurymen, with place 
of abode Great Island. From the 


** Ordered, 
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records of the Council, October 22, 
1707: ‘* Thomas Packer his ac- 
count Am’ to two pounds four shil- 
lings, for administering physic to 
Zenjamin Lamperil, a soldier in the 
ixpedition to Nova Scotia, was al- 
lowed and ordered to be paid out of 
the Treasury.’’ ‘‘ Thomas Packer, 
his account am’° to four pounds, for 
fire and candles for the year 1706, 
and allowed, was ordered to be paid 
out of the Treasury.’’ ‘‘ Thomas 
Packer, his Debenter Am® to 16: 8— 
for Wine and Beer, allowed and or- 
dered to be paid out of the Treasury.” 

Dr. Packer’s financial standing at 
this time must have been excellent, 
as he was accepted by Governor Dud- 
ley as one of the two sureties re- 
quired of Thomas Hullard to guaran- 
tee fulfilling the commission and in- 
structions as cothmander of the ship 
Neptune, ‘* burthen 
Turns, or there abouts, 


hundred 
mounted 
sixteen gunns, with the said 
shipp and Company to warr, fight, 
take, kill, and destroy 
any pirates, privateers, or other the 
subjects or 


two 
with 
suppress, 


vassals of France or 


Spane.” .. . 

On November 17, 1710, the Coun- 
cil allowed his bill of nine pounds for 
‘* Entertaining His Excellency Gen- 
eral Nicholson, Leut. Governor & 
Council &c, on Thursday the 16" 
Currant, being a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing for the success of Her Majesties 
Forces at port Royal.’’ 

Dr. Packer was, undoubtedly, a 
good entertainer, for in December, 
1713, the Council ordered the Treas- 
urer, when knew of General 
Nicholson’s coming into the prov- 
‘* acquaint Col. Packer there- 
of in order to provide for his recep- 


tion, &c., at his the 
xxviii—8 


he 


ince, to 


said Packer's 
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house.’’ In July, 1714, the gover- 
nor, General Nicholson, and some 
Indian Sachems were at Portsmouth, 
as the guests of the province, and 
were entertained at Packer’s. Usher 
was again lieutenant- governor, and 
came to Portsmouth a few days prior 
to the reception of the distinguished 
visitors, and presided at the meetings 
of the Council. At the meeting of 
August 2, immediately following the 
entertainment, he asked the treasurer 
to bring in Packer’s bill, which was 
done. The records say ‘‘ The said 
Acc‘ being read, it is lookt upon as 
noe proper acc’ and therefore, Or- 
dered, That the said Colonel Packer 
be directed to draw out an Acc* of 
the number of persons that dined 
every day, and of the quantity of the 
sorts of liquors,’’ and that it be re- 
ferred to a committee for examina- 
tion. Usher apparently had not for- 
gotten old relations during the lapse 
of a few years. 
October 6, 1703, he presented the 
following bill to the Council and 
General Assembly for entertaining 
Major-General Povey : 


““Majr. Genll. Povey’s Bill for Diet and Lodg- 
ing Augt. ye 13t, 1703, 
Due to Thomas Packer. 


13 Aug. 1703, Maj. Genll. Povy, Dr. 
Li & > 2 
To 1 pt. wine egs & bacon ‘ 00 : O1 : 06 


wine 
10d, 5 meals ‘ ° : - 00:10:00 
To Madara, 2s., Grean wine, 2s. 6d. 00:04: 06 
15, to breakfast 4d., to 5 


Ios, 2 


14, to breakfast, 4d, 1 pt. 


meals, 

qts. Grean wine, 3s, 

a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

to 1 qt. Grean, 1 qt. madara . 00:02:10 
16, to breakfast, 1-2 pt. wine, 5d., 


to 6 meals, 12s ‘ ‘ - 00:12:09 
to madara and Grean wine . 00:03:08 
17, to breakfast, 4d., to 5 meals . 00: 10: 04 
to 2 qts of Grean wine . - 00:03:04 
18, to breakft. 4d., to 3 meals, 
10s., Grean wine, 2qts., 3s., 
4d. . ’ 4 ‘ . 00° 09:08 
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19 to break., 4 meals, 8s., 3qts. 
Grean wine, 5s. . : - 00:13:04 

21 to meals, 4s.,1 qt. wine, Is. 
8d. . ‘ 5 ‘ . 00:05:08 


2, to breakft., 3 meals, 6s., 1 qt. 
wine, 13s. 8d. . ; 
23 to 3 meals, 6s., 3 pt. wine, 2s. 


i) 


6d. . ‘ ; , . . 00:09:01 
24 to break, 3 meals, 6s., 3 pt. 
wine, 2s. 6d. . ; ; . 00:09:01 
25 to break., 4 meals, 8s., 2 qts. 
G. wine, 1 pt. mada. . . 00:12:08 
27 to breakf., 4 meals, 8s., 1 botll. 
wine . . . . - 00:10:00 
To your man’s diet ; - 00:13:00 
To your chamber, 6s. yr man’s lodg- 
ing, 2B. « 00 : 03:00 


Tojkeeping yr hors 36 daies & nights o1 : 16:00 
To keeping yr man’s hors 14 daies 
& nights ; . ‘ . 00:14:00 


£10:10:01 


Upon this bill he was allowed nine 
pounds and six shillings; it is not 
stated on what items the deduction 
was made. 

In 1707, under date of April 7, 
the following appears upon the jour- 
nal.of the Council and Assembly: 
“It being reported at this Board 
that Colonel Thomas Packer, Chi- 
rurgeon, has taken the Indian squaw 
lately wounded under his care and 
protection, to be cured, It is there- 
fore directed that the said Packer 
proceed in curing the said Indian 
Squaw, and that the charge thereof 
be paid in proportion by the Massa- 
chusetts and this Government.’’ 

In October following Dr. Packer 
sent a bill to the Assembly of 79/, 
6s., for ‘‘ provisions and medicines 
for the wounded Squaw,’’ most of 
which was allowed. What propi- 
tious circumstances favored the 
squaw’s receiving such handsome 
treatment, at a time when the prov- 
ince was paying five pounds for an 
Indian scalp, the record does not 
show. Ata little later date, May 12, 
1711, the Assembly ‘‘ Voted, That 
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for Indian man slayn in the Prov- 
ince sixty pounds, for every woman 
thirty pounds, and for every minor 
or Papoose, fifteen pounds to be payd 
out of the Treasury.’’ 

July 16, 1713, a bill was allowed to 
Dr. Packer by the Council ‘‘ for Rent 
for the Court House, Council Cham- 
ber, and fire and candles,’’ showing 
that these bodies still met in his 
house. In May, 1718, the following 
occurs in the journal of the House: 
‘*Mem: It being ye time of ye sit- 
ting of ye Superiour Court, ye House 
adjourned from ye Court House to 
ye great room in Mr. Speakr. Pack- 
er’s house.”’ 

With all his public and official 
duties, Dr. Packer practised his pro- 
fession. The following entry in the 
records of the Council, while he was 
a Councilor, under date of May 30, 
1723. indicates this : 

‘* N° 13 an account Signed Thom" 
Packer for house rent fireing and 
Candles 154 and 24 for visiting two 
vessels and also another acc‘ for Medi- 
cines &c am® to 5’. 6d we allow as 
follows (viz) 

‘For house rent fireing &c as pr 
Establishm‘ For visiting two vessels 
2 days and for the acct of 54. 6d. we 
refer it to the assembly.’’ 

The Assembly voted to refer the 
bill for medicines (54. 6d.) to the 
next session. 

In the journal of the House, under 
date of May 30, 1723, in a bill of 
items presented to the province, is 
the following: ‘‘ Tho. Packers acct 
fireing & 2 visits to ye sick, £12 : 0.” 

The action of the House in refer- 
ring the account above-mentioned to 
the next session, is entered upon the 
journal as follows: 

** Voted ”’ 


‘*thay Coll. 
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Packers acct of the Box of Medicens brated Maj. Richard Waldron ~— 
& Instrum“ ly under consideration Dover. He had a son Thomas, who 
till next sessions and that the box be was well-known as Sheriff Packer, 
ordered to be returned and what is by reason of his executing the first 
wanting to be made good.’’ . . . two women hung in the Province of 
Dr. Packer married, August 7, New Hampshire. He also had a 


1687, Elizabeth, widow of Joseph daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Hall. She was a niece of the cele- Henry Deering. 


O LITTLE BIRD. 
By C. C. Lord. 


O little bird, 
That in the smile of summer sang for me 
Thy rarest song, the sweetest ever heard, 
A strain now echoes in my heart, to be 
The gladness of a love that lists each word : 
Thy music lives, though dumb thy leafless tree, 
O little bird ! 


THY WORK. 
By Luella Clark. 


Do but thy work and all good powers 
Agree thy path to bless ; 

Fill but with work and love the hours, 
Thou needst not seek success. 


Honor or fame thou needst not seek : 
Heaven careth for its own. 

Thy praise attendant angels speak ; 
Heed thou thy task alone. 


Speak thou thy word, do thou thy deed 
And leave to God the rest ; 

He wills thee martyrdom or meed, 
With either thou art blest. 


Single thy purpose and thine eye? 
Single thy hand and heart? 

Then, rise or fall, then, live or die, 
One knows and takes thy part. 








GEN. CHARLES H. BARTLETT. 


Charles H. Bartlett, one of the best known citizens of New Hampshire, and 
one of the most accomplished orators in the state, a recognized leader of the Re- 
publican party, though never aspiring to any of its higher honors, died suddenly at 
his home in Manchester, early in the morning of January 25, from paralysis of the 
heart, having been about his business at his office and on the street the previous 
day, apparently in his usual health. 

General Bartlett was born in Sunapee, October 15, 1833, the son of John and 
Sarah J. Bartlett. He was a lineal descendant in the eighth generation of Rich- 
ard Bartlett, who came from England to Newbury, Mass.,. in 1634. His early life 
was mainly spent upon his father’s farm, laboring through the summer season and 
attending school in the winter. He early developed a taste for literary pursuits 
and showed remarkable facility in both prose and poetic composition. 

He completed his education in the academies at Washington and New Lon- 
don, after which he began the study of law in the office of Metcalf & Barton at 
Newport. He studied subsequently with George & Foster at Concord, and with 
Morrison & Stanley in Manchester, being admitted to the bar of Hillsborough 
county from the office of the latter in 1858. In that year he began the practice of 
his profession at Wentworth. 

In 1863 he removed to Manchester, where he afterward resided. For two years 
he was a partner of the late James U. Parker, the partnership terminating with the 
retirement of the latter. 

In June, 1857, Mr. Bartlett was appointed clerk of the United States district 
court for the New Hampshire district, since which time he had not actively prac- 
tised his profession, but devoted himself to the duties of his office, which became 
onerous and responsible on the passage of the bankruptcy law, about the time of 
his appointment. 

He was clerk of the New Hampshire senate from 1861-—’65 ; Governor Smyth’s 
private secretary in 1865-66; and treasurer of the State Industrial school in 1866 
67. In the same year he was unanimously chosen city solicitor, but declined a re- 
election. 

In 1872 he was elected, as the nominee of the Republican party, mayor of 
Manchester, and served till February, 1873, when he resigned in accordance with 
the policy of the national government, which forbade United States officials to hold 
state or municipal offices. On retiring he turned his salary over to the firemen’s 
relief association. 


Mr. Bartlett was a trustee of Merrimack River Savings bank from its organiza- 
tion, in 1874, and also a director in the Merchants’ National bank. He was mas- 
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ter of Washington Lodge of Masons from April, 1872, to April, 1874. He wasa 
member of the constitutional convention of 1876, and chairman of the commission 
appointed by the governor and council to investigate the affairs of the asylum for 
the insane. 

In 1881 Dartmouth college conferred upon him the honorary degree of master 
of arts. In 1882 he was elected to the state senate, resigning his position as clerk 
of the United States district court. At the assembling of the legislature he was 
chosen president of the senate. 

Mr. Bartlett had been a trustee of the State Industrial school, having been ap- 
pointed by Governor Goodell to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Daniel Clark, whom he succeeded as clerk of the board. 

He had been commander of the Amoskeag Veterans, was judge advocate on 
Governor Tuttle’s staff, with the rank of general, and had been president of the 
Manchester board of trade for two years, president of Hanover-Street Congrega- 
tional society and treasurer of the Manchester street railway. 

Mr. Bartlett was united in marriage with Mrs. Hannah M. Eastman, a daughter 
of the late Capt. Moses Eastman, of Croydon, December 8, 1857. Mrs. Bartlett 
died July 25, 1890. They had two children, Charles Leslie, who died when four 
years old, and a daughter, Clara Belle, wife of Charles H. Anderson of Man- 
chester. 

JOHN C. FRENCH. 

John C. French, one of the most prominent insurance men in the state and in 
New England, one of the organizers, for many years secretary, and for some years 
past—since the death of ex-Governor Weston—president of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance company, died at his home in Manchester, from Bright’s disease, 
January 8, 1900, having been ill for several months, and confined to the house 
several weeks. 

He was the son of Enoch and Eliza (Cate) French, and was born in Pittsfield, 
March 1, 1832. His opportunities for obtaining an education were very limited, 
but his ardent desire to learn impelled him to supplement his common school privi- 
leges by reading at home, and afterwards to obtain, by working on a farm in sum- 
mers and teaching in winters, the money to pay his expenses at the academies at 
Pittsfield, Gilmanton, and Pembroke. What he learned at these institutions only 
fed his ambition to know more, and as there was little opportunity for him to 
gratify his tastes and aspirations at home, when he became of age he made an 
arrangement with J. H. Colton & Co., to solicit orders for their mounted maps. 
The tact and activity which he showed in this work led his employers, a year 
later, to give him the Boston agency for “Colton’s Atlas of the World,” then in 
course of preparation. In this he won another success, selling over 1,200 copies 
of this large and expensive work. In 1855, he was appointed general agent for 
the house in New England, and subsequently gave considerable time to the intro- 
duction of Colton’s series of geographies into the public schools. He was after- 
wards employed by Brown, Taggart & Chase, and Charles Scribner & Co., in 
bringing out their school publications. 

In 1866, having been appointed state agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance company, he established his residence in Manchester, which has since 
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been his home. Three years later, in 1869, he conceived the idea of a stock fire 
insurance company, and in that year, by persistent efforts, succeeded in organizing 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance company to which his energies were subse- 
quently devoted, with wonderful success. 

Mr. French always took a lively interest in his native town, and when the project 
for building a railroad which would promote its growth and prosperity took shape, 
he gave himself heartily to the enterprise, and it was largely through his efforts 
that the $350,000 necessary to build the Suncook Valley road was secured by sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock and gratuities from the towns along the line. 

He had decided literary tastes, and wrote articles of valuable historical nature, 
with special reference to New Hampshire and New Hampshire men. For many 
years he had been an active and enthusiastic member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, and at the time of his death he was the president of the Manches- 
ter Historical association. 

Mr. French was a member of the board of trustees of the New Hampshire 
asylum for the insane, a director of the Manchester Shoe company, a director of 
the Merchants’ National bank, a trustee of the Guaranty Savings bank, a trustee 
of the Manchester city library, and president of the Franklin-Street society. 

He married, in 1858, Annie M., who survives him, daughter of L. B. Philbrick 
of Deerfield, and had three children, Lizzie A., Susie P., and George Abram. He 
was a member of Trinity Commandery, Knights Templar. 


JOSHUA L. FOSTER. 


Joshua Lane Foster, a well-known journalist of Dover, died in that city Janu- 
ary 29, 1900. 

Mr. Foster was a native of the town of Canterbury, a son of Daniel K. Foster, 
born October 10, 1824. When three months of age his parents removed to the 
home of his maternal grandparents at Chichester, where he passed his boyhood. 

He was educated in the district school and at Pittsfield and Gilmanton acade- 
mies. Mr. Foster began life on a farm, but being of a mechanical turn of mind, 
learned the trade of carpenter and builder, and afterward pursued the study of 
architecture under the instruction of Prof. Benjamin Stanton of New York. He 
followed the architectural profession at Concord about ten years. During that 
period he designed and constructed many public buildings in New Hampshire, 
including churches, court-houses, and schoolhouses. July 30, 1848, he married 
Miss Lucretia N. Gale, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bartholomew Gale of Upper 
Gilmanton. 

Mr. Foster began his editorial career in 1858, when he, in conjunction with 
Dr. Joseph H. Smith, bought the Dover Gazette. A partnership was formed with 
Edwin A. Hills, son-in-law of Dr. Smith, and the paper was published by the firm 
of Foster & Hills for three years, when Mr. Foster sold out. In 1863 he founded 
the States and Union, a weekly paper at Portsmouth, and in 1868 began the issue 
of the Daily Zimes of that city. Subsequently he sold these papers to Thayer & 
Guppy and removed to Connecticut, where he published the New Haven Lever for 
a time, and afterward issued a paper of the same name at Manchester, N. H. 

In 1872 Mr. Foster returned to Dover, where he started Foster’s Weekly Demo- 
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crat, the first issue appearing January 20, 1872. On June 18, 1873, the daily edi- 
tion was Started. He never cherished ambition for public office, but served three 
successive seven-year-terms as a member of the board of trustees of the Dover 
public library, a position which he held at the time of his death. July 30, 1898, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster observed their golden wedding anniversary, which was a 
grand event and was largely attended by prominent people in that section. 

The deceased is survived by a widow, two sons, George J., and Charles G., 
and two daughters, Lucia E., wife of Mercer Goodrich of Lynn, Mass., and 
Ena V., wife of Fred J. Whitehead, and nine grandchildren. 


HON. ISAAC W. SPRINGFIELD. 


Hon. Isaac Woodbury Springfield, born in Rochester, October 27, 1823, died 
at South Wolfeborough, January 7, 1900. 

Mr. Springfield was bereft of his father when thirteen years old, being left with 
two other children in his mother’s care in destitute circumstances. At fourteen he 
entered the employ of the Norway Plains Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, re- 
maining ten years. Later he was for three years in the lumber business. 

In 1850, conjointly with John Hall, he erected a woolen mill on the Salmon 
Falls river, at East Rochester, and commenced the manufacture of woolen goods, 
buying out his partner’s interest in the business five years later. After two years 
of success, the establishment was totally destroyed by fire, leaving him heavily in 
debt. This he paid in full, principal and interest, during the next five years. In 
1858 he commenced the manufacture of blankets at South Wolfeborough, where 
he increased the business, continually improving the quality of his products, until 
the mills have the reputation of turning out the best blanket of any concern in the 
country. Aside from his manufacturing, Mr. Springfield had business interests in 
a variety of directions. He has done lumbering on an extensive scale, and he 
has also been engaged in large farming enterprises. 

Mr. Springfield was one of the corporators of the Rochester Savings bank and 
was long one of the directors of the Lake National bank at Wolfeborough. He 
represented Rochester two years in the legislature and also served a term in the 
state senate. He was a prominent Mason and Odd Fellow, a charter member of 
Rochester grange, and its first master, holding the chair for ten years. He was 
elected president of the Rochester Agricultural and Mechanical association upon 
its organization, and held the office until his resignation, when an entire new board 
of officers was chosen. 

He was twice married, his first wife having died many years ago and his sec- 
ond wife surviving him. He leaves three children by his first wife, Charles W. 
of Rochester, who, like his father, is a successful manufacturer; Jennie, who lives 
at the Springfield home in Rochester, and Mrs. T. L. Thurston of Wolfeborough. 


CHARLES M. DORR. 


Charles Melville Dorr, born in Somersworth, May 30, 1845, died there Decem- 
ber 31, 1899. 

He was a son of Ezekiel and Belinda Dorr. He attended the public schools 
in Somersworth after which he took a course at West Lebanon academy. After 
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being graduated from that institution he returned to Somersworth and acted as 
clerk in various places, at one time in a drug store. Later he went into the 
dry goods store of the late Moses Bates, and became, in company with James E. 
Hobson, successor to Mr. Bates. For quite a number of years this partnership 
continued doing a successful business, but about eight years ago Mr. Hobson 
retired, and Mr. Dorr thereafterwards carried on the business until he sold it out 
in 1897, shortly after accepting the position of cashier of the Somerworth National 
Bank for which position he was specially well qualified from having served as 
National Bank examiner, under the administration of President Harrison, and 
during which incumbency he had rendered the government signal service. 

Mr. Dorr served for many years as town clerk, and subsequently as moderator 
for Somersworth, under the old town government. In 1879 he was elected to the 
legislature, and was re-elected in 1881. He was a member of the Constitutional 
convention of 1889. He was prominent in Republican politics not only in the 
city and county, but throughout the state as well, having for years been a member 
of the State Republican committee. He was a member of the Free Baptist church 
and one of its staunchest pillars. He was also prominent in Masonry, and had 
taken the thirty-second degree in the order. May 30, 1868, he was married to 
Miss Eunice O. Hayes of West Lebanon, Me. ‘To them were born four children, 
three sons and one daughter, of whom only one, Percy O., a member of the class 
of 1902, Dartmouth college, survives. 


GEORGE W. MURRAY. 


George W. Murray, Esq., a prominent member of the Grafton County bar, died 
at his home in Canaan, where he had long resided, January 5, 1900. 

Mr. Murray was a native of the town of Hill, born July 31, 1830, the son of 
John and Rhuannah (Wells) Murray. He studied law with Nesmith & Pike at 
Franklin, was admitted to the bar and located in Canaan about 1855, where he 
ever after remained, and where he was quite successful in practice. 

He represented Canaan in the legislature in 1861 and 1866, and was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional convention of 1876. He had the honorary degree of 
A. M. conferred upon him by Dartmonth college. While always interested in 
public affairs, a staunch Republican, and in the early days of the party an able 
and earnest advocate of its principles on the stump, he had little taste for public 
office, and his life had been devoted to the practice of his profession. Always 
deeply interested in the welfare of his adopted town of Canaan, he was one of its 
most generous and public-spirited citizens. His advice upon business as well as 
law matters was sought and followed by the people of his town, and he enjoyed 
their confidence, respect, and esteem. 

December 17, 1856, he was married to Jeanette F. Barnes, then a music 
teacher in Union academy. Six children have been born to them, Julia, now 
Mrs. O. P. Wright; Ellen, Mrs. W. A. Plummer; Kate, Mrs. A. L. Davis; 
Charles Edward, Claude M., and Carl B. All are living but “ Ned,” as he was 
familiarly known, who died while he was attending the Holderness School for Boys. 

Mr. Murray was a prominent member and liberal supporter of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Canaan. 
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COL. JOHN B. HALL. 


Col. John B. Hall, of Manchester, long prominent in the business life of that 
city and in state militia affairs, died at his residence on Walnut street, from 
pneumonia, January 15, 1900. 

Colonel Hall was a native of West Bradford, Vt., born July 11, 1841. At the 
age of seven years he removed, with his parents, to Piermont in this state, where 
he lived until about 1855, when he went to Manchester and learned the machinist’s 
trade, but on account of dull times went to New York city where he was located 
when the war broke out. He enlisted in the Eleventh New York volunteers on 
the 7th of May, 1861. His regiment was originally known as the Ellsworth Fire 
Zouaves, and he remained with them until they were mustered out, and then 
returned to Manchester in very poor health. In the spring of 1863 he went to 
Shelbyville, Ill., and was engaged as a locomotive engineer for a number of years. 
From there he went to northern New York and there engaged successively in the 
wood and lumber business, hotel business for five years, and the musical instru- 
ment business. Not liking the latter he sold out and, obtaining a license as a 
first-class engineer, he went to the steamboat engineering business on Lake 
Champlain, on the boat River Queen, where he remained until she went to pieces 
on Hathaway’s Point. He returned to Manchester, August 4, 1872, and after 
that time was successfully engaged in the drug business in that city. 

He had a superb military record, having served with distinction as assistant 
surgeon, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel of the First regiment of the N. H. N. G. 

In religion he was a Unitarian and politically a Republican. He was an old 
time fireman, a member of the lodge of Elks, of the United Workmen, of the 
Queen City lodge, Knights of Pythias, of the Amoskeag Veterans, and also of a 
lodge of Masons in West Chazy, N. Y. 

He leaves a widow, a half brother, and a mother, Mrs. Susan H. Prescott of 
Manchester. ' 

COL. JOHN B. DANE. 


John B. Dane, a noted old time stage and express man, son of John and Chloe 
(Bowers) Dane, born in Sunapee, (then Wendell), July 16, 1821, died in Hillsboro, 
January 19, Igoo. 

His parents removed to Francestown when he was three years old, where his 
education was received in the public schools and at Francestown academy under 
Benjamin Wallace. After leaving school, at the age of eighteen, he entered the 
employ of his uncle, Moses Dane, who was in trade in Greenfield, going twice a 
week to market in Lowell. A short time later he was admitted to partnership 
with his uncle, and for several years they carried on an extensive trade in butter, 
cheese, and eggs. In 1844 he married Almira P., daughter of William Whitte- 
more of Greenfield, removing to Francestown where he carried on the same busi- 
ness for a short time. In 1846 he commenced driving stage for Robert Moore on 
the route from Greenfield to Manchester, afterward changing to the Deering and 
Manchester route. About this time he was much interested in military affairs, 
and in the early ’50’s he was a colonel in the New Hampshire state militia. 

In 1852 he removed to Antrim, soon after which the firm of Morrill, Howison 
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& Dane was formed, he taking charge of the upper end of the several stage routes 
controlled by the firm. About 1860, S. I Vose being admitted to the firm, he 
removed to Peterborough and became general manager of the entire business, 
which included routes from Peterborough to Wilton, Peterborough to Keene and 
Munsonville, and the Forest line from Alstead and Antrim to Greenfield. At this 
time they controlled all the express business from Peterborough to Boston by way 
of New Ipswich and Greenfield. About 1870 they sold the entire stage business 
to the Boston & Lowell R. R., and he became manager for the railroad company 
in whose employ he remained until they sold out. He resided in Hancock from 
1871 to 1875, removing then to Greenfield. Since retiring from business he had 
resided a larger part of the time with his son, John H., in Peterborough. For the 
past five years he has resided in Hillsborough. He is survived by his wife, two 
sons, John H., William F., of Somerville, Mass., and one daughter, Fannie P. 
Cummings of Peterborough. 


EDWARD P. KIMBALL. 


Edward P. Kimball, born in Hillsborough, February 23, 1819, died in Troy, 
January 23, Igoo. 

Mr. Kimball was the son of Retyre and Lucy (Bill) Kimball. His father was 
a tanner, currier, and shoemaker in Hillsborough, and was colonel of the Twenty- 
sixth New Hampshire Infantry. He died in 1839. Young Kimball was educated 
at private and other schools in the vicinity of his home, and after the death of his 
father lived two years with his uncle, who kept a store. He then went to Frances- 
town, working on a farm and gaining some farther education. ‘Then he learned 
the hat and cap business in the store of Benjamin F. Grosvenor at Hillsborough 
Bridge, removing to Troy in 1836 with Mr. Grosvenor, who opened a hat store 
there. At the end of four years he bought out his employer, adding groceries and 
other merchandise, and building up a large and successful business. In politics 
he was a Democrat. He was appointed a deputy sheriff in 1844, and held that 
office until his death, except while he was high sheriff for two years, being when 
he died the oldest deputy in the state, both in years and point of service. He was 
postmaster of Troy under Pierce and Buchanan, and had been town clerk, treas- 
urer, agent, etc., holding many positions of trust. He was a Freemason, and for a 
number of years previous to his death was the only surviving charter member 
of the lodge in Troy. July 6, 1844, he married Mary A., daughter of Cyrus Fair- 
banks, who survives him. They had three sons, Charles E., G. Fred, and 
Warren W. The second son died some years ago. Charles and Warren reside in 
Troy. 


REV. JOSIAH W. KINGSBURY. 


Rev. Josiah W. Kingsbury, who died at Braintree, Mass., January 14, was 
essentially a New Hampshire man, though a native of Underhill, Vt., where he 
was born October 2, 1838. 

He removed, with his parents, early in life to Tamworth in this state, where he 
was brought up and received his preliminary education, and where his remains 
now lie in their last resting-place. He prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
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academy, and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1862. In 1863 he 
began the course at Princeton Theological seminary, and after he was graduated 
from that institution he was appointed principal of a school in Schenectady, N. Y. 
In 1865 he was licensed to preach by the White River Association of Congre- 
gational churches of Vermont. ‘The following year he was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church at Quechee, Vt., and served there four years. After- 
wards he held pastorates at Woodstock, Conn., Montague, Mass., Biddeford, Me., 
Rye, N. H., and Middleboro, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Kingsbury retired from active work seven years ago, and settled in 
sraintree. Since that time he was engaged in literary work until his death. 

Mr. Kingsbury married Mary H. Jackson of Tamworth in 1863, who, with 
three daughters and five sons, survives him. 


WILLARD O. HURD, M. D. 


Dr. Willard Otis Hurd, who died, January 11, at the Soldiers’ Home in Tilton, 
a son of Henry and Abigail Hurd, was born at Croydon, December 7, 1839. In 
1847 the family removed to Lempster where he attended the public schools and 
academy until he was seventeen, when he entered the office of his brother, Dr. 
William H. Hurd, at Carlton Place, Ontario, preparatory to the study of medicine. 
Later he entered the medical college at Albany, N. Y., and immediately upon his 
graduation in the spring of 1863, entered the army, receiving a commission as 
assistant surgeon in the Eighty-third New York Volunteers. On the mustering 
out of that regiment, a year later, he was transferred to the Ninety-seventh New 
York Volunteers, and served until the close of the war. 

In 1866 he entered upon the practice of medicine in the town of Grantham, in 
this state. In the following year he married Randilla Howard, of Grantham, by 
whom he had two children, Harry Wilbur, for several years past principal of 
Whitefield academy, and Annie M., now connected with the New Hampshire 
State library. 

In 1884 he removed to Hyde Park, Mass., where he continued in practice till 
1890. In 1895 he entered the Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, where he had charge of 
the hospital. He died suddenly of heart disease. 


CHARLES H. BROOKS. 


Charles H. Brooks, a native of Bolton, Mass., born February 22, 1820, died at 
his home in Peterborough, January 21, 1900. 

Mr. Brooks had been a resident of Peterborough more than fifty years, loca- 
ting there in 1849, and was for many years engaged in the transportation of 
freight and general teaming, which before the advent of the railroad was an 
important item of local business. Later he was interested in banking and real 
estate, and was for a long time, and up to his decease, a director of the First 
National Bank of Peterborough, and president of the Peterborough Savings Bank. 

He was a public-spirited citizen and a man of sound judgment and business 
sagacity, and served his town faithfully in many capacities as selectman during the 
Civil War period and several times subsequently, as treasurer for a number of 
years, and on various important committees. He was a Republican in politics 
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and represented the town in the legislature of 1895. He was an active and 
interested member of the Unitarian society of Peterborough! His wife died in 
August, 1898, but he is survived by two daughters, Caroline B., wife of Hon. 
M. L. Morrison, and Fannie M., wife of Hon. Frank G. Clarke, representative 
from the Second New Hampshire district in the national house of representa- 
tives. 


JAMES C. HILDRETH. 


James C. Hildreth, editor and publisher of the A/o//is Zimes, died at his home 
in that town, January 27. He was a son of Amos and Mary E. (Stearns) Hildreth, 
born in Hollis, May 26, 1846. 

His education was received in the district schools of Hollis. In 1869 he 
established the printing business which he has since conducted. Several years 
ago he founded the Zimes. a weekly paper devoted to the welfare of the town and 
its inhabitants. Mr. Hildreth was a charter member of Charity lodge, I. O. G. T., 
and remained a member until it disbanded. He was also a charter member of 
Hollis Grange and Hollis Commandery, U. O. G. C., continuing a member of both 
until the time of his death. He had been a member of Hollis Congregational 
church since November 4, 1866. He left a widow, one son, A. F. Hildreth, one 
brother, H. F. Hildreth, editor of the Lawrence Eagle, and an aged mother, 
Mrs. M. E. Hildreth of Harvard, Mass. 


MYRON W. COLE. 


Myron Wesley Cole, postmaster of Hampton, died at his home in that town, 
January 9, 1899. He was a native of Portsmouth, a son of William G. and 
Hannah T. (Brooks) Cole, born May 27, 1857. He graduated at Hampton 
Academy to which town his father removed when he was about twelve years of 
age. He was for several years a clerk for J. A. Lane of Hampton. He was 
appointed postmaster May 28, 1889, serving four years, and four years after the 
expiration of his first term, in 1897, was again appointed and held the office at the 
time of his death. He was a prominent member of the Congregational church 
and of Rockingham Lodge, I. O. O. F. November 5, 1891, he married Miss 
Carrie R. Leavitt, who survives him. 


ELDER JOSEPH SPINNEY. 


Joseph Spinney, one of the oldest and best known preachers of the Advent 
faith in the state, died in Wakefield, December 21, 1899. 

Elder Spinney was born in Wakefield, March 11, 1812. He was educated at 
Limerick, Me., and Wakefield academies, and taught school winters from 1830 to 
1850. He commenced preaching at twenty-one years of age, and was ordained to 
the ministry of the Free Baptist church, but in 1843 he associated himself with the 
Adventists with whom he continued up to the time of his death, preaching most of 
the time in Wakefield. He had united 225 couples in marriage, and officiated 
at between seven hundred and eight hundred funerals. 











